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As EVEN some of the heartiest souls in this never-quiet 
capital of the world have observed with an unmistakable 
sigh of relief, it’s all over. The front pages are no longer 
dominated by the latest installment of Khrushchev’s Kapers. 
A family wanting to drive into town or out to Long Island 
on a balmy Indian summer Sunday afternoon no longer 
has to check the itinerary of visiting dictators to determine 
whether this, barely possible at best, is not now altogether 
impossible. Everything is back to normal: 

In the Congo, where the United Nations is and is not the 
only effective government, Moscow and Washington remain 
confounded by a people and conditions that may prove to 
be merely mild harbingers of tomorrow’s problems. 

In the deceptively calm Middle East, home of the newest 
member of the Let-There-Be-Peace Club (which frequently 
demands curious credentials), the occasional tossing of a 
bomb can be counted on to provide a sobering note. 

In Turkey. the trial of last year’s powerful democratic 
government of Adnan Menderes by this year’s more power- 
ful democratic Provisional Government of General Cemal 
Gursel gives cause for pause. 

In Berlin, where the “truce” is still on, East and West 
continue to jab at each other with measures and counter- 
measures calculated to unnerve an already jittery world. 

In France. the saviour of the Republic, General Charles 
de Gaulle, displaying some of the old personality which 
made him the butt of many famous barbs in Resistance days, 
threatens to rend the Atlantic Pact. 

In Japan, the fatal goring of Leftist leader Inejiro Asa- 





numa may also seal the fate of Premier Hayato Ikeda’: 
Liberal Democratic Government. 

In China, the inevitability of a hot war between Com. 
munist and capitalist nations is being stressed with increased 
vigor, evoking in the latter mixed feelings of joy that a 
Peking-Moscow rift may be developing and fear that Mao 
Tse-tung may one day be fool enough to trigger such a 
conflict. 

In Cuba, U.S. citizens (even if they are guilty as charged) 
are being rifled down with less regard than one normally 
has for clay pigeons in a shooting gallery—yet. strangely, 
their fellow citizens send up no cry of indignation and their 
Government protests only weakly. 

Here at home, children who once sang the humorous 
stanzas of “Three Blind Mice” now relate the awesome ad- 
ventures of three black mice with disturbing nonchalance, 
And the Great Debate, after an “I-say-we-need-progress” and 
“T-agree-with-the-Senator” start, is reaching the point where 
it appears that the label really does make a difference. 

But while all these and countless other events have been 
coming back into proper focus, we have had some time to 
reflect on the razzle-dazzle of recent weeks. One exchange 
in partichlar strikes us as worth noting. It took place during 
an impromptu balcony-to-sidewalk press conference at Nikita 
Khrushchev’s 68th Street residence. 

Reporter: “Do you still think that our grandchildren will 
live under Communism?” 

Khrushchev: “That’s up to you.” 

Think about that. 
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espite frequent assumptions of a close Presidential race, statistics indicate that 


usually the winner leads his rival by more than 10 per cent of the vote 


Victory by a Landslide 


nd their | 





ough many people view the 1960 
Presidential election as a_ toss-up, 
David Butler, one of Britain’s best- 
nown students of elections, indi- 
ates here that much can be told 
bout this election on the basis of 
ast statistics, Butler has observed 
rst-hand every American Presi- 
ential election since 1948 and has 
ummarized many of his observa- 
ons in The Study of Political 
Behavior, published in 1958. A 
ellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, 
ince 1951, he is now in the U.S. on 

six-month stay as an associate 
ember of the Graduate Research 
enter at the University of Illinois. 





REDICTING the result of the Presi- 
dential race has an_ irresistible 
scination for anyone interested in 
litics, But at the moment those 
0 wish to offer sophisticated fore- 
sts—and not merely optimistic as- 
ions—are in difficulty. The polls 
pw Senator John Kennedy and 
e President Richard Nixon to be 
k-and-neck and professional ob- 
ers are being very cautious in 
pir judgments. So there is a tend- 
y to excuse the hesitancy of any 
phecies by saying: “Whoever 

s, it will be a close race.” 

But if past example is worth any- 
g, it is much more probable that, 
ever wins, it will be a landslide. 
‘ould certainly be far safer to bet 

the margin of victory will be 
ing than to bet that a particular 
lidate will be victorious. In all 
two of the last 10 elections, 


ber 24. 1960 


By David Butler 


the winner has secured more than 
55 per cent of the major party vote 
and led his rival by more than 10 
per cent. The closest fights in this 
century were in 1916 and 1948, but 
even Woodrow Wilson got 3 per cent 
more of the popular vote than 
Charles Evans Hughes, while Harry 
Truman got 4 per cent more than 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

In terms of the electoral college 
the results have been still more 
overwhelming. Since 1920, the win- 
ner has received over 380 of the 
531 electoral votes every time except 
1948. The candidates who were de- 
feated by Herbert Hoover, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and President Eisen- 
hower never received as much as 
100 electoral votes. Indeed, to pre- 
dict a close finish in the electoral 
college is almost like predicting that 
a tossed coin will land balanced on 
its edge. The probabilities in a close 
race can readily be calculated. 
Table I averages the figures for what 
would have been likely to happen in 
1952 and 1956. 

This table that 


indicates only 


if the result fell within a 1 per cent 
margin would the outcome have been 
close. Therefore, anyone who pre- 
dicts such an event is saying that he 
can foretell the division of the 
popular vote far more accurately than 
the boldest pollster. The chances of 
the three electoral votes of Hawaii or 
the four of New Mexico just tipping 
the scales are very small indeed. 
Another excuse for hesitancy in 
predicting the outcome is, of course, 
the electoral college itself: “Even if 
Kennedy wins a comfortable popular 
majority, he may lose out in electoral 
votes.” Obviously there can be no 
guarantee that the candidate who 
gets over 50.01 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote will secure a majority in the 
electoral college, but the matter is 
much less chancy than many people 
suppose. Of course, it is easy to con- 
struct hypothetical examples showing 
how a minority candidate could 
swamp the electoral college, or to 
provide an alibi for a defeated party: 
“If only we had gotten 100,000 more 
here and here, 50,000 more here, and 
less than 20,000 more in each of 





Table I. 


Party share of % 
of popular votes 


Party share of 
electoral votes 





Rep. 


Dem. Rep. 





52 
51 
50 
49 
48 


196 335 
220 311 
259 272 
315 216 











half a dozen smaller state -—less y 
haps than 1 per cent of the totaly 
—we’d have won.” 

Such speculations, based on 


"DEMOCRATICNESS' OF STATES 
(Figures rank states according to percentage of people in a state voting Demo- 
crétic in national elections; the Southern states, for example, normally have the 


highest percentage of Democratic voters and hence rank near the top in order of 
"Democraticness.””} assumption that all the breaks 


one way, are irrelevant; as gambj 
1916 1920 1928 1932 1936 1940 1944 1952 1956 | 1960° casino proprietors know. there ; 

-— substantial regularities in_ the | 

Alabama 6 7 6 ‘ 3 ° : ‘ havior of large numbers. The 


15 22 14 i 12 13 31 35 31 ’ te : : 
9 4 6 7 : 8 4 5 - try’s political reactions are reas) 


California 46 44 26 19ssB i HSS bly uniform; most states swing 
25 40 32 26 42 43 35 34 | 36 same way by roughly the 

13 43 38 27 2% 25 41 | 29 amount between the parties, De 

a ee oe Re Oe he tions from the national average 

23 . . . lg a (ta to be self-cancelling and, on bala 


5 4 5 5 4 ! 2 2 d ; to t ; 
37 7 23 25 32 42 377. | 43 o not tavor one party over | 


2) 330 «(3437s | 2 other. 

31 35039 40— s4Qs—s3D_s—s3_—|—s «400 A look at the past sets limits 
3 2 42 48 © 41 28 | 33 the likelihood of a freakish result 

ie Oe ee i ee ae ae the electoral college, to the hazard 

eee oe ee i ol Laie the candidate with most popi 


i. + ea ie F 
a4 4 43 47 | «47 votes. If, for each election, wer 


Maryland 21 25 17 30 23 31 32 the states in order from the mf’ 
Massachusetts 40 44 29 24 16 29 5 Democratic to the most Republi 
Michigen 39-350 3986 24 18 | 18 we can calculate how many states 
Minnesota 23 22 «34 «6252 9 10 Democrats would have needed to 
Mississippi 2 2 : of : in order to get a majority (266 vo 


Missouri 18 28 32 33 ih 7 6 fp 
24 12 15 19 34.~—~—i«OO 17 in the electoral college, and we| 


19 36 46 47 #44 «44 | 44 calculate what share of the pop 
13 10 «14 «210 39) (23 | 25 vote (on the assumption of an ev 
New Hampshire .... 44 4 #$.30 29 42+36 46 4| spread nation-wide swing) W 
a aareey ee Se Se have been needed for those state 
New Mexico 20 24 23 23 22 24 8 
34 31 36 28 26 38 26 
N. Carolina a a a oe a, on page five.) 
N. Dakota 10 «6150 450444479289 This table shows that the elect 
7 2 -@ 2-2 ASD college system would in no case if, 
7, a ao 7 WV BY led to the defeat of a candidate 
25 18 26 27 37 14 24 
Pennsylvania 46 37 28 34 14 19 13 


Rhode Island 36 40 22 14 12 25 5 ‘ 
S. Carolina 1 1 2 | 8 3 3 with less than 48 per cent. But 


S. Dakota 17 43 48 46 45 26 27 in 1932 would it have awarded 
6 16 TH 10 8 | 14 tory to whoever got more than 
ca - ieee a ae per cent of the popular vote. ' 


33 14 «13s 12s—ia38s ds 
ally syste as ‘ored the 
48 47 44 45 48 48 4 mally the system has favor 


Virginia 12 13 10 10 27 27 42 j 
Washington 22 #17) «1606 6158 19 stances shown here, it would certa 


W. Virginia 37 -30-—=«é=2 18 7 10 23 have done so in 1924 and 1948, y4 
Wiscoasia 6 20 38 #38 38 #40 | 30 which, because of the complicati 
— i +t  @ RS arising from third party candidacf 
have been omitted from these cl 
lations). This, it may be presi! 
is largely because the Demo 
used to “waste” votes in_ piling 


1. Hewaii and Alaske with three votes each are not considered here. huge majorities in the “solid Soul 

2. The 1960 column is based on the 1956 order modified only for Catholic vote. The adjustment is made . : : 

on the assumption that Catholics divided evenly in 1956 and that they will divide 3-1 in favor of the while, from the point of ver 
emocrats in k 





have been carried. (See Table 


more than 52 per cent of the ma 
party vote, or to the victory of 


publicans. (In addition to the 


in order to win Democrats needed: 


Number of states . . .29 29 21 29 29 28 28 24 22 22 
Per cent of vote ....51.5 51.7 486 50.0 51.7 51.5 51.3 50.4 49.6 50.0 


carrying as many states as pos! 
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Table Il. 


Required for Democratic Victory 





Year Candidate 


No. of states % of popular vote 








1916 Wilson 
1920 Cox 

1928 Smith 

1932 Roosevelt 
1936 Roosevelt 
1940 Roosevelt 
1944 Roosevelt 
1952 Stevenson 
1956 Stevenson 


29 51.5 
29 51.7 
21 48.6 
29 50.0 
29 51.7 
28 51.5 
28 51.3 
24 50.4 
22 49.6 





publican strength was more effec- 
ely spread. 

It is significant that in the two 
tions in which the bias in the 
tem favored the Democrats, the 
publicans made heavy inroads in 
South. Since the opinion polls 
pw that this is likely to happen 
in this year, Kennedy supporters 
y take comfort. They may be 
| more encouraged by the fact 
t the best Democratic year was 
parently 1928, when the presence 
a Catholic on the ticket made a 
jical difference in national voting 
terns. 

But in practice it does not seem 
t the electoral college system will 
or—or disfavor—either candidate 
1960. The polls indicate that 
olic voters, after dividing evenly 
ween the parties in 1956, now lean 
in favor of the Democrats. Sta- 
ics are available for the state-by- 
te distribution of Catholics, so it is 
ty to calculate what effect such a 
itch would have, other things being 
al, on the 1956 ranking of states 
m most Democratic to most Re- 
ican. This revised rank order 
ws that Kennedy would have to 
ty 22 states in order to win, and 
uld need exactly 50 per cent of 
popular vote. 


platistics must not be pressed too 


- Other variables—unemployment, 
m conditions, anti-Catholicism— 
also modify the 1956 regional 
m of voting. In all predictions, 
tver, we have to argue from 
dent. Although precedents are 
to be broken and new patterns 
always emerge, a look at past 


ber 24, 1960 


voting does enable us to set some 
limits to the probabilities in 1960. 

Thus the ranking of states by their 
degree of “Democraticness” in each 
election reveals quite a number of 
significant points. (See chart on page 
four.) The impact of Al Smith’s 
candidacy in Massachusetts and the 
rest of New England, as well as in 
New York, New Jersey and Illinois 
is very striking. The way in which, 
in recent years, Arizona and Utah 
have moved toward the Republican 
end of the spectrum while Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota and Michigan have 
moved toward the Democrats also 
has a moral for this year’s campaign- 
ing. But perhaps the main utility of 
such a study is in seeing where the 
most vital battles are likely to be 
fought. 

Past elections suggest that no can- 
didate would have secured an elec- 
toral college majority unless he won 
at least 20 states, and that no candi- 
date who had won 29 states would 
have failed to secure an electoral col- 


that in recent contests have consist- 
ently been among the 19 most Demo- 
cratic states, he is almost sure to win 
nationally. He is almost sure to lose 
if Kennedy carries states that have 
consistently been among the 19 least 
Democratic. States can thus be di- 
vided into those which, according to 
recent precedent, are essential to 
victory and those which have swung 
on the borderline. (See Table III.) 

The most recent precedents are 
usually the most valid. In the light 
of trends in the last 10 years and 
of the presence of a Catholic on the 
Democratic ticket, this listing should 
perhaps be modified a bit. It may 
be surmised, for example, that Ari- 
zona and Utah will be more Republi- 
can than is here suggested, and that 
Massachusetts and Michigan will be 
more Democratic. It might also be 
argued that, despite past precedents, 
this year the Democrats could win 
without Florida and Virginia, and 
the Republicans could win without 
Illinois and Connecticut. 

But the pattern of the past will not 
be revolutionized. A gambler who 
knew that Kennedy would win New 
York, Iowa and Pennsylvania could 
safely stake his all on Kennedy win- 
ning nationally. If he knew that 
Nixon would win California, Mon- 
tana and Michigan he could safely 
stake his all on Kennedy losing 
nationally. 

For the United States and for the 
world much turns on the outcome of 
these elections—but they’re less of a 








lege majority. We may therefore lottery than many people have 
conclude that if Nixon wins states suggested. 
Table Ill. 

States States States States 
essential to usually essential Fluctuating usually essential essential 
Dem. victory to Dem. victory States to Rep. victory to Rep. victory 
Alabama California Arizona Colorado Indiana 
Arkansas Delaware Connecticut Idaho Kansas 
Georgia Florida Maryland Illinois Maine 
Louisiana Kentucky Massachusetts lowa Nebraska 
Mississippi Minnesota Michigan New York New Hampshire 
N. Carolina Missouri New Mexico N. Dakota New Jersey 
S. Carolina Montana Oregon S. Dakota Vermont 
Tennessee Nevada Pennsylvania Ohio 
Texas Oklahoma Utah Wisconsin 
Washington Rhode Island Wyoming 

Virginia 
W. Virginia 








THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Fascination 


Of Baseball 


BOHN 


FTER I TURNED off the wild cele- 
ative which transformed steel- 
making Pittsburgh into a state of 
delirium, | realized that the shouting 
and jumping and back-slapping were 
not limited to the town where the 
seventh game of the World Series 
was played. Here in Delaware thou- 
sands of usually reasonable persons 
went quite out of their minds, and 
I know well that in New York mil- 
lions of citizens were stricken with 
distress. 

There is a special sadness at the 
thought of the cruel jolt suffered by 
the jaunty Yankee pilot, Casey 
Stengel. He and his team have won 
championships that he 
seems, in the popular mind, to have a 
special these 
Editors have expressed the hope that 


so many 


claim on honors. 
this 70-year-old sportsman will re- 
main in the game for another year 
so that he can retire appropriately 
on a note of triumph. The implica- 
tion is that Pirate manager Danny 
Murtaugh and his roustabouts should 
be ashamed of themselves for inter- 
fering with a suitable course of 
events. 

Superlatives are amply justified. 
In the first place, the two teams 
went up and down, back and forth. 
until the final day, when they were 
all even. And then the last day re- 
peated the pattern until it might have 
driven a man wild. First the Pirates 
were ahead. then the Yankees. And 
so it went until the second half of 
the ninth inning, with the score 9 
to 9. when Mazeroski produced that 
game-ending home run. It was a 
game to take your breath away and 
exhaust your lungs. 


To me the impressive thing was 
that millions of people all over the 
land, people who have never been 
to Pittsburgh and have never seen 
a professional baseball game, had 
practically the same experience as 
the folks sitting there at Forbes Field. 
They saw the same plays—in some 
respects more satisfactorily than the 
regular Perhaps _ their 
emotions were less stormily aroused, 


customers. 


but in many cases | feel sure that 
the heartbeats were just about the 
same. 

At first thought, this whole affair 
seems an idiotic business. Here are 
millions of spectators spending their 
time, enthusiasm and in some cases 
money on a game which cannot pos- 
sibly be thought of as an aid to 
their health or success. The players. 
of course, get a fine life and a fairly 
good living out of it; many other 
men—managers, manufacturers, writ- 
ers, etc.—make professions of the 
connected activities. But those who 
live from baseball money number 
only a few thousands. The millions 
who keep the thing going spend 
money rather than make it. What do 
all of these people get out of this 
intense and demanding activity? 
What is it that catches their atten- 
tion and holds it year after year? 

In trying to answer this question, 
all I can do is to try to see what 
has gone on inside my own mind. 
You would think that I am old enough 
to have outgrown the pull of such 
a youthful sort of game. I never 
played football and I was never es- 
pecially good at baseball when we 
played it in the cowpasture or in 
the old schoolyard. I was something 


of a sprinter for a while. and | 
I took my turn at golf—and wa 
suppose, about as good as the, 
But hiking and canoeing gave 
the most fun, and these were 
dividualistic sports far from ra 
stands and crowds. 

I suspect that old fellows like 
see current sports in a framework 
past experiences. If I see a foot 
game on television, it comes to 
together with the achievements 
the pupils of the mighty Poin 
Minute Fielding H. Yost back at 
University of Michigan. If I see} 
Virdon make an impossible caj 
against the wall of Yankee Stadi 
pictures begin to rush into my mi 
of Joe DiMaggio making the sa 
sort of catch against that very sa 
wall a long time ago. And whene 
I see a home run I picture Babe ki 
steaming chunkily around the fi 
along with the man who is actual 
there. 

I suppose all of the men of 1 
age get a good deal of satisfaction 
of looking at the sturdy and a 
young fellows in our great gany 
We, too, once had good hearts, 
lungs, good muscles. It is a sow 
of solid satisfaction to us that spre 
out over all of these playing-f 
there are thousands of young met 
good as we ever were—and perhi 
better. Certainly the team games: 
played more cleverly, more tricki 
In baseball, for example, there 
all sorts of signals and coopera 
plays that we knew nothing ab 
in the old days. And in the individ 
sports, like sprinting and high-jum 
ing, the records have gone up so hi 
that my breath is taken away ev4 
time I see one of the champions P4 
form. 

There is another, quite differe 
thing, about baseball. Wherever \ 
go in this country, you have aU 
versal subject of conversation. If 
lecturer or writer can tie in WH! 
he has to say to a home ru 9 
a foul ball, he feels sure that h 
can put his thought across. He ha 
a common lingo. We are a unite 
country. 
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Our ‘cornucopia economy’ stands against Russia's with 


A MILLION DOLLARS 
OF FACE CREAM 


By Edward P. Morgan 


T A SMALL social gathering in 
Av nation’s capital the other 
night, a Washington correspondent 
couldn’t resist the temptation to rib 
a young Communist diplomat polite- 
ly over the crashing dullness of the 
Soviet press, crammed as it is with 
statistics on steel output from the 
Urals and other delectable data. “Just 
a minute,” countered the diplomat. 
“You don’t realize how deeply in- 
terested most of us are in whether 
shoe manufacturing is up or down. 
We follow the industrial index and 
kilowatt consumption just as avidly 
as you Americans follow the batting 
averages in baseball.” 

There is a touching cameo for you, 
carved in the heavy bas-relief of 
propaganda—millions of Marxists 
poring over the latest production 
figures in Pravda while productive 
life in America grinds to a halt as 
the populace fixes its collective gaze 
on the World Series. Somewhere in 
this preposterous anecdote, however. 
lies a grain of truth which may il- 
luminate a different 
sense of values between our open and 
Khrushchev’s closed society. 


disturbingly 


No U.S. politician, no matter how 
hell-bent on austerity, would be in- 
sane enough to suggest that baseball 
Was a time-wasting activity that had 
to go. By the same token in reverse, 





Epwarp P. Morcan, a long-time ob- 
server of the Washington political 
scene, has a regular nightly program 


over the American Broadcasting 


Company sponsored by the AFL-CIO. 
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the orthodox arbiters of Communist 
culture are being forced, little by 
little, to lift some of the heavy drab- 
ness from Soviet life and inject 
splashes of lightness and _ color. 
Kremlin planners have been obliged 
to increase the accent on consumer 
goods. Shopping in the Government’s 
gigantic GUM department store in 
the Soviet capital in July 1959, |] 
was dumbfounded to see a Russian 
customer buy not only an electric 
razor but a portable vibrating ma- 
chine to indoctrinate his muscles 
with flexibility. 

One of the 
cornucopia economy is supposed to 
be that any American with the cash 
or the credit can buy a massage ma- 


marvels of our 


chine or a_ power-driven  swizzle 
stick if he wants it—whether he 
needs it or not. And the argument 
might be made that the average 
Russian, with or without the ap- 


of a Madison 


Avenue advertising campaign, could 


petizing assistance 


be converted into just as ravenous 
a consumer if his wraps of economic 
restrictions were removed. But he is 
not soon to be given that oppor- 
tunity. 

So one of the double- 
jointed questions in the East-West 
power struggle is this: Can the Com- 
munists build the hard productive 
strength they need before dissatisfied 


central 


consumer demand deflects their ef- 
forts into broader, spongier civilian 
fields and can we take the produc- 
tive strength we already have and 
make something more constructive 


out of it after we have been flooded 
with an abundance of questionable 
value? And, who will succeed or fail 
first? It is around these points, it 
seems to me, that discussion of our 
relative strength should revolve. 
True enough that it is easier for the 
Russians to increase their rate of 
economic growth over ours because 
they start from a base so far below 
us. But in raising one of its favorite 
defenses of the adequacy of the U.S. 
economy, the Administration too 
often ignores a comparison of what 
areas the growth is in. Is a million 
dollars worth of face cream equal 
to a million dollars worth of hydro- 
electric power? If it isn’t, is it creep- 
ing socialism to channel more funds 
into the public sector of the econ- 
omy? 

While Senator Barry Goldwater 
and the Americans for Democratic 
Action are mauling each other over 
that issue I wonder if it isn’t possi- 
ble that the public is becoming a 
little more conscious of, and possibly 
even a little more disturbed about. 
what some irreverent observers of 
the brimming fulfillment of the 
American dream bluntly call waste. 
On my desk is a copy of Vance 
Packard’s latest best seller, The Waste 
Makers. He reports that $25 billion 
a year is spent on disposable pack- 
aging. In 1959, more than $11 billion 
was spent in this country on adver- 
tising, much of it creating markets 
for products built to “die” about the 
time they are paid for or for gadgets 
that will be discarded before they 
wear out. 

The question is, in effect, can we 
afford to live in private opulence 
and public squalor? Is the exploita- 
tion of what Packard estimates will 
be a $20 billion teen-age market by 
1970 more important than the im- 
provement of public services and 
education for those youthful con- 
sumers? If we don’t acknowledge 
and activate the right answers to 
those questions we stand to lose a 
World Series of somewhat larger 
dimensions than the one _ recently 
played. 








The African Personality—Two Views 


THE ASPIRATIONS 
OF ‘NEGRITUDE’ 


By Mercer Cook 


HE DEATH OF René Maran on 

May 9, 1960, 39 years after his 
Batouala was awarded the Goncourt 
Prize, marked the end of what may 
justifiably be called the first chap- 
ter of the French African novel. 
Of Guianan parentage, this Marti- 
nique-born, Bordeaux-educated Ne- 
gro served an apprenticeship of more 
than a decade in French Equatorial 
Africa, where he found inspiration 
for most of his prose works. With 
Batouala, Le Livre de la brousse, Un 
Homme pareil aux autres and other 
blazed a new trail, 
proving that a Negro could write 
objectively, artistically and success- 
fully about Africa. Denouncing the 
abuses of colonialism without exag- 
gerating the virtues of his colonized 
brothers, he furnished the observant 
reader as early as 1921 with ir- 
refutable evidence of the need for 
reform which has now culminated 
in the independence of the former 
French West and Equatorial Africa. 
In René Maran’s works, the exotic 
was replaced by the human and the 
European halo was confronted by 
the challenge of the black man’s 
misery. 

Maran’s impact, both personal and 
indirect, was felt by several genera- 
tions of aspiring Negro writers, some 
of whom—such as Léopold Sédar 
Senghor (Senegal), Aimé Césaire 
(Martinique) and L. G. Damas 


volumes, he 





MERCER CooK, former professor of ro- 
mance languages at Howard Univer- 
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(Guiana)—have become prominent 
in poetry and politics. Analyzed in 
essays by Jean-Paul Sartre and 
others, quoted and translated in mag- 
azines, collected in anthologies, their 
verse has, for various reasons, been 
more fully explored and exploited 
than French-speaking 
Africans. Since Batouala, only two 
or three such works—Camara Laye’s 
The Dark Child and Mongo Beti’s 
Mission Accomplished—have been 
made available to American readers. 


novels by 


Even in French, African fiction is 


far scarcer than works with more 
obvious political overtones. This is 
understandable in the light of current 
events and the accident of language 
which makes a book by South 
Africa’s Peter Abrahams, or Nigeria’s 
Achebe and Tutuola, more readily 
accessible over here. Nevertheless, 
an increasing number of interesting 
novels by French-speaking Africans 
has appeared in recent years. A par- 
tial list of those published in France 
includes: 

Mongo Beti (Cameroons): Le 
pauvre Christ de Bomba; Mis- 
ston terminée; Le Roi miracule. 

Bernard Dadié (Ivory Coast): 
Climbié; Un Negre a Paris. 

Ousmane Socé Diop (Senegal) : 
Karim; Mirages de Paris. 

Camara Laye (Guinea): L’Enfant 
noir; Le Regard du roi. 

Aké Loba (Ivory Coast) : Kocoum- 
bo, l’étudiant noir. 

Sembéne Ousmane (Senegal): 
Docker noir; O Pays, mon beau 
peuple. 


Ferdinand Oyono (Came: oons); 
Une Vie de boy; Le vieux Negr 
et la médaille. , 

Most of these works reflect th 
realities and aspirations of presen 
day Africa and often describe condi. 
tions that render current politica 
developments more readily intellig. 
ble: inadequate educational facilities f 
economic exploitation, segregated ; 
churches and other manifestations of 
hypocrisy and prejudice. From Sene. 
gal to the Cameroons the verdict is 
pretty much the same: To hell with 
the white man’s halo! 

Today it would be virtually im. 
possible for an African novel to 
echo the closing words of Paul 
Hazoumeé’s Doguicimi (1938): “... 
the French flag was to succeed fully, 
one half century later . . . in estab. 
lishing peace, freedom and humanity 
in Dahomey.” Compare this with a 
statement in Mongo Beti’s Mission 
terminée (1957): “By its use of the 
big stick, one colonial system is just 
like every other.” On the other hand, 
many of the later writers would en- 
dorse Hazoumé’s warning that cer- 
tain African traditions should be re 
spected and the good qualities of 
the black man recognized: 

“If it [the Dahomean people] ha: 
no material wealth to offer, it pos 
sesses, despite its seeming barbarily 
and intellectual barrenness, treasure 
of soul and mind that its ancestors 
have accumulated down through the 
ages: comprehension, the desire for 
progress, respect for authority and 
for discipline, keen interest in wc 
welfare, family unity, courage, per 
sonal dignity, loyalty in friendship. 
great honesty, a sense of justice, and 
deep religious feeling.” 

By the same token, Senghor. in 
his preface to Birago Diop’s Now 
veaux Contes d’Amadou Koumba 
(1958), lists as “typical Negro vir 
tues . . . piety, common sense, loyal 
ty, generosity, courage.” If I my 
mangle my metaphor, this would #: 
most seem like putting the halo ™ 
the other foot but for the fact th! 
Senghor and Hazoumé are arguilf 
for something much more humal. 
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Both Hazoumé and Senghor have 
long been associated with Présence 
Africaine, a magazine which has be- 
come a focal point for French Negro 
authors. Founded in 1947 by a 
Senegalese intellectual, Alioune Diop, 
it counted among its first sponsors 
such prominent figures as André 
Gide, Albert Camus, Mounier, Sartre, 
Richard Wright and Aimé Césaire. 
Determined to transcend ideological 
differences, Alioune Diop included all 
shades of political opinion—from 
Catholic priest to extreme leftist— 
among his patrons and co-workers. 
The enterprise prospered; before 
long, the review was editing special 
issues on such subjects as: the Negro 
world, African art, Haitian poets, 
African students’ views, underdevel- 
opment and Africa seen by American 
Negroes. In addition, Présence Afri- 
caine has published more than 50 
volumes to date, covering politics, 
philosophy, economics, history, so- 
ciology, poetry and the novel. Recent 
authors include Guinean President 
Sékou Touré, Senghor, J. Price-Mars 
(Haiti) and W. E. B. DuBois—a 
cross-section indicative of Diop’s de- 
sire to make the venture representa- 
tive of the entire Negro world. 

Since 1957 the work of Présence 
Africaine has been reinforced by the 
creation of the Société Africaine de 
Culture. This organization, which 
grew out of a resolution adopted at 
the First International Congress of 
Negro Artists and Writers that Diop 
convened at the Sorbonne in Septem- 
ber 1956, has the laudable aim of 
uniting “by bonds of joint interest 
and friendship the men of culture of 
the Negro World.” With Price-Mars 
as its president and Diop as secre- 
lary general, it now has branches in 
anumber of African countries, the 
West Indies, England and the United 
States, 

Under its sponsorship, a second 
Congress of Negro Artists and 
Writers was held in Rome in March 
1959, At this meeting, Edouard Glis- 
sant, the young Martinican who 
wrote La Lézarde (translated into 
English as The Ripening), presided 


| Octobe, 24, 1960 


over the panel on literature which 
attracted, among others, novelists 
René Maran, Mongo Beti, Bernard 
Dadié, Sembéne Ousmane and Joseph 
Zobel. Among its recommendations 
this commission urged: a campaign 
to eradicate illiteracy; translation 
into African languages of representa- 
tive works by Negro authors; the 
establishment of African cultural re- 
search centers; government support 
for writers. The commission recog- 
nized that one of the greatest ob- 
stacles facing the African author is 
that he “is most often cut off from 
his authentic audience by the use 
of a language generally inaccessible 
to . . . the mass of the Negro 
peoples.” Though disclaiming any in- 
tention of infringing on the freedom 
of the writer, the resolution empha- 
sized his responsibility to contribute 
“to the advance and progress of the 
Negro nations and, particularly in 
countries where this issue arises, to 
the struggle for their independence, 
since the existence of a national state 
favors the flowering of a positive, 
fruitful culture.” 

The resolution incorporated still 
another idea Glissant had advocated 
in a previous issue of Présence Afri- 
caine (October-November, 1957): 
that the Negro novelist should tend 
toward the epic. The resolution sug- 
gests that writers might develop new 





SENGHOR: NEGRITUDE’S APOSTLE 


literary forms by “breaking with the 
dominant feature of Occidental litera- 
tures, where the individual is too 
often considered as a necessary and 
sufficient end in himself.” 

The rejection of Western values 
or the refusal to grant them exclusive 
and universal priority is, of course, 
one of the basic tenets of négritude— 
the controversial theory developed 
by Césaire and Senghor, to which 
most of the Présence Africaine au- 
thors subscribe. Négritude also pre- 
supposes a certain unity between 
Negroes all over the world. 

“But African man [George Lam- 
ming, British West Indian novelist 
and secretary of the London Society 
of African Culture, wrote to me in 
June] is, in reality, the sum of 
separate and diverse African peoples 
whose relations to each other—apart 
from the common experience of 
foreign political domination—are 
still to be worked out. We may be 
right, but it is entirely an act of 
faith which allows us to assert that 
there is a philosophic continuity in 
this enormous diversity of peoples 
separated by distance, language and 
even custom. Working from the 
premises of such continuity, intel- 
lectuals of Africa and African de- 
scent will have to make a long, a 
very severe backward glance, to go 
in pursuit of the past, at once in an 
attitude of objectivity and faith. The 
original source of this African vision 
may continue to elude us; but the 
journey back will nevertheless deep- 
en our understanding of that Negro 
creativity whose force and essential 
rhythms we name Négritude.” 

If the proponents of négritude are 
correct, the Negro writer will reflect 
it, consciously or unconsciously. And 
this does not refer to superficial 
similarities between Docker noir and 
Native Son which prompted Sembéne 
Ousmane’s editor to suggest that this 
young Senegalese might be “a second 
Richard Wright.” We should remem- 
ber Senghor’s warning that “what 
determines the négritude of a poem 
is less the theme than the style, the 
emotional warmth that gives life to 











the words.” In one sense, says Sam- 
uel Allen, négritude “represents the 
Negro African poet’s endeavor to re- 
cover for his race a normal self- 
pride, a lost confidence in himself, 
a world in which he again has a 
sense of identity and a significant 
role.” 

Both the artistic and utilitarian 
preoccupations of the new African 
writing are implicit in the two preced- 
ing quotations. Thus far, the second 
has undoubtedly outweighed the first. 
This is particularly true of the novel, 
where the artistry and objectivity of 
René Maran have remained unsur- 
passed, Even the aspiring African 
dramatist is admonished that “the 
first immediate preoccupation of a 
modern Negro-African theatre is to 
participate in the struggle for the 
emancipation of Black Africa.” A 
high official in Guinea grudgingly ad- 
mits the beauty of his compatriot’s 
L’Enfant noir, but regrets that it 
is not “un livre de combat.” 

Despite these pressures—to which 
we should add Moscow’s readiness 
to publish their works in translation 
and the popularity of Marxism 
among various young French-speak- 
ing Africans in Paris—these novel- 
ists have for the most part avoided 
the temptation to turn out political 
tracts. The note of protest is there, 
and rightfully so, but it seldom be- 
comes blatant or sentimental. Usual- 
ly it is buttressed by the skillful use 
of irony and understatement, es- 





pecially in the works. of Ferdinand 
Oyono, Mongo Beti and Bernard 
Dadié. : 

“They buried my benefactor,” says 
the African hero of Une Vie de boy, 
“in the corner of the cemetery re- 
served for whites. The tomb of the 
Reverend Father Gilbert is next to 
that of the daughter that Mr. Dia- 
mond had by his mistress and later 
recognized.” 

The same attitude can be seen in 
Dadié’s humorous but penetrating 
portrait of the Parisian, Un Négre a 
Paris (1959). At one point the author 
attributes the Frenchman’s love of 
animals to ancestor:worship: “Man’s 


ancestor is supposed to be the 
monkey. They are so convinced of 
this simian background, but at the 
same time so proud of the progress 
realized, that they quickly tell you: 
‘Oh! Cut it out! Don’t act like a 
monkey!’ In other words, don’t ape 
our ancestor, the monkey; show him 
the respect to which his age entitles 
him. I hesitate to believe this, but 
when I see white chests 
covered with black hair, something 
inside me whispers: ‘Maybe they’re 
right.’ ” 


Still another example is the re- 


certain 


cently published novel, Kocoumbo, 
[étudiant noir (1960), by Aké Loba, 
a compatriot of Dadié. Here the read- 
er follows the hero from the African 
bush to Metropolitan France where, 
at 21, he has difficulty keeping pace 
with youngsters of 12 and 13 in the 
provincial lycée. Transferring to 
Paris several years later, Kocoumbo 
somehow manages to overcome all 
kinds of obstacles and, at the end 
of the volume, holds a law degree, 


a diploma from the School of Orien- 


tal Languages, and is about to retum 
home as a magistrate. Most of his 
fellow African 
fortunate and succumb to the various 
temptations of the big city. One of 
the most revealing parts of the book 
is the description of life in the Afri- 
Student Center. For a time 


students are less 


can 


Kocoumbo himself is all but over- } 
whelmed. Momentarily he joins the } 


Communist party—not out of con. 
viction, but rather to hold his job 
as a factory worker. Later he sinks 
to the drugs of Pigalle’s night-life, 
only to be rescued by an old white 
friend of his father. No halo or 
stereotype here; merely an indication 
of what education, determination and 
interracial cooperation can accom- 
plish. 

In short, the future of the African 
novel in French, like the future of 
Africa itself, depends on many im- 
ponderables. Thanks to Maran, a 
start has been made. Thanks to 
Présence Africaine, a theory, an or- 
ganization and a publishing house 
have been developed. 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING BLACK 


By Ezekiel | 


Orra, NIGERIA 
U WAS THE discussions on art, so- 
cial thought, African culture and 
négritude that I found most absorb- 
ing at the third annual conference of 
the American Society of African Cul- 
ture, recently held at the University 
of Pennsylvania. The other subjects 
—politics, economics, education— 
tended to be presented by persons 
not directly involved in the sweep of 
events. 
The participants in the art discus- 
sions were themselves artists: Selby 
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Mvusi, a painter from South Africa, 
Ben Enwonwu, a sculptor from Ni- 
geria, and 10 American Negro artists. 
Some thought it was vital for a Negro 
to visit Africa and resuscitate his 
Others thought they 
couldn’t share a common medium of 
Some rea- 


roots there. 


expression with Africa. 
firmed their love for Africans, so em- 
barrassing to us Africans! 

The discussion which revealed to 
me a problem [ had hitherto never 
dreamt of (at least in an Americal 
context) was the one on négritude— 
the Negro-ness of self-expression, o 
the importance of being black. I had 
run full-tilt into argument about this 
last year when I met the Presence 
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retum § Africaine group of French-speaking 
of his B Africans in Paris. They had taken 
less Htheir cue from Aimé Césaire, the 


arious { Martinique Negro poet who had first 
me of Bconceived of négritude in relation to 
book § poetry. 

Afri § Sam Allen, a poet who writes un- 


time B der the name of Paul Vessey, led the 
over- fidiscussion. He traced the line of 
is the Bargument from Césaire’s négritude 
' con- § which “plunges into the burning flesh 
is job Bof the sky . . . pierces the opaque 
sinks §prostration by its upright patience,” 
at-life, through Alioune Diop’s idea of négri- 
white § ude as a complete ensemble of values 
lo or Bof African culture and the “vindica- 
tion of the dignity of persons of Afri- 
can descent,” and on to Leopold 
Sédar Senghor’s assertion that “the 
psychic traits of the Negro African 
are his heightened sensibility and his 
strong emotional quality” which stem 




























cation 
yn and 
ccom- 


frican 
ire of 


ly IM Hfrom his “tropical experience” and 
an, @ fthe “agricultural nature of his ex- 
ks to fistence.” Against this concept were 


an Or §Richard Wright, Peter Abrahams and 
housé {George Lamming, who held that poli- 


ics and intense rebelliousness as a 
esponse to oppression and _ the 
est’s rejection of black people are 
he only platform on which Negro 
raits can be said to have anything 
n common. 

And the American Negro’s position 
n relation to this? He is caught be- 
ween two types of commitment: so- 
‘ial, political and economic integra- 
ion in American society, and the 





Africa, istinctiveness of his cultural con- 
mn Nt tibution, which he does not want to 
artists ¢ absorbed by the total mainstream. 
Negro s Stirling Brown, a poet, put it: 
te his Hye want to be integrated but not 
' they Bo be assimilated.” Are not the moor- 
ium of ngs of all people of African descent 
e Te to be found, after all, in Césaire’s 
so em hégritude? This turned out to be the 
bagging question for the Negro man 
iled © BF culture. 
— It was interesting to read Harold 
nerical’ Hkaac’s brilliant paper, “Five Writers 
tude— d Their Ancestors,” presented by 
lon, town, who himself cannot see négri- 
I be te helping him out of his dilemma 
- this Ban artist, The paper records the 
resem Brinions of five Negro writers about 
Leader 
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their 


roots. Although Langston 
Hughes, the most distinguished Ne- 
gro writer, exulted in his African 
ancestry during his literary appren- 
ticeship, his faddism has now been 
replaced by a healthy and humani- 
tarian sympathy for the African’s 
plight. Richard Wright simply could 
not get across to Africans when he 
was in Ghana that he found no com- 





ELLISON: FELT NO ATTACHMENT 


mon ground where he had expected 
to. Ralph Ellison, the author of The 
Invisible Man, felt no emotional at- 
tachment to Africa: “It is just a part 
of the bigger world.” Novelist James 
Baldwin felt much more poignantly 
—after 10 years’ self-imposed exile 
in France—a very local commitment 
to help his people in the United 
States, as a “native son”; he took 
refuge in the brutal fact that this 
sense of being alien is a general 
American experience. Playwright 
Lorraine Hansberry felt at best an 
intellectual attachment to Africa and 
was content with that and a humani- 
tarian attitude toward its peoples. 
To writers and artists in multi- 
racial communities like South Africa, 
of course, négritude is just so much 
intellectual and _ philosophic _ talk. 
What’s so extraordinary about our 
African traits that there need be a 
slogan or battle cry about them? If 
my writing displays an intensity of 


feeling and therefore of style (Seng- 
hor says négritude has less to do 
with the theme than style), why 
should | imagine that I have a mon- 
opoly over such a trait simply be- 
cause I am black—even granted that 
I am much more demonstrative and 
theatrical than the white man? That 
most insolent and near-fascist South 
African poet, Roy Campbell, in re- 
asserting his African origin, could 
say: “My task demands a virgin muse 
to string / A lyre of savage thunder 
as I sing.” Has this no intensity? 
Again, | am a product of cultural 
cross-impacts, lived with 
whites, Indians and colored people 
all my life in South Africa. These 
must exercise a tremendous influence 


having 


on my art. If there is any Negro-ness 
in it—as there is bound to be if my 
tone is not false—why should | get 
excited about it and formulate philo- 
sophic statements about the fact? 
Imagine a Chinaman waking up one 
morning and shouting in the streets 
that he has discovered something 
Chinese in his carving or painting 
or music! 

English-speaking Africans in co- 
lonial or ex-colonial situations don’t 
find in négritude something to rave 
about either. Even though they are 
Westernized, and some of them are 
Christianized, there are no roots to 
recover, as in the case of assimilated 
French-speaking Africans. 

In his paper, “The Idiom in Afri- 
can Art,” Professor J. Newton Hill 
said: “An artist, by the simple rela- 
tionship which he bears to the per- 
sons and things all about him, can 
seldom speak absolutely for himself 
—as if a being in isolation.” Al- 
though this is a commonplace, it 
should serve as a reminder to the 
apostles of négritude that they would 
be more profitably occupied if, in ad- 
dition to preserving African art, they 
tried to assist the African artist to 
negotiate his present dilemma—to 
help unearth the great amount of po- 
tential creative talent in the various 
arts cooped up in hostile racialist 
communities and bring it to a larger 
world audience. 
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W hat has been the role of the Communist 


party in influencing American churches 


and American religious leaders? 


Communism 


and the 
Churches 


By Ralph Lord Roy 





In his new book, Communism and the Churches (to be 
published by Harcourt, Brace on November 7), Ralph 
Lord Roy undertakes an extensive examination of the 
role of Communism in American religion and analyzes 
the charges of Communist infiltration which have so 
often been leveled at American churches in recent years. 
In this comprehensive study, Roy deals with such issues 
as the influence of the Communist party on Negro 
ministers, the role of the clergy in Communist fronts 
and the changing attitude of churchmen in the postwar 
period. This section is the final chapter of his book, 
summarizing his conclusions on Communism’s relation 
to the churches and pointing the way to future develop- 
ments, Roy, who has served in several New York churches 
and was assistant minister of the Metropolitan Com- 
munity Methodist Church in Harlem from 1957 to 1960, 
now teaches religion at Mills College of Education. 





N EARLY 1960 THE United States Air Force released 
| training manual that contained this accusation; “, 
there appears to be overwhelming evidence of Communi 
anti-religious activity in the United States through 
infiltration of fellow-travelers into churches and edy 
tional institutions.” It specifically charged that 30 (9; 
the 95 persons who translated the Revised Standard Ve 
sion of the Bible, sponsored by the National Council ¢ 
Churches, were “affiliated with pro-Communist fronif 
projects, and publications.” James W. Wine, Associai 
General Secretary of the National Council, protested ing ; 
mediately to the Secretary of Defense, Thomas S. Gate 
Jr., that the manual was “an example of irresponsibilit 
at its worst.” Within a few days Gates had apologized 
and Dudley C. Sharp, Secretary of the Air Force, ordered 
the manual withdrawn. 

Despite the Air Force’s prompt action, a sharp natio 
wide debate ensued. A host of Protestant church bodies 
backed by the major Jewish religious groups, condemn 
the manual. Hundreds of newspapers voiced disguf 
among them the New York Times, which warned ¢ 
“something is wrong in our defense organization whe 
this kind of venomous nonsense can be put out at Govenj 
ment expense.” The New York Herald Tribune als 
spoke bluntly: “We think the Air Force has the duty if 
make known which one of its birdbrains is writing ij 
manuals these days.” Time magazine’s news story 1 
the subject began with these words: “When it comes ij 
writing manuals, the U.S. Air Force is very good at flyiy 
airplanes and setting off missiles.” Many critics link 
the controversial publication to other “helpful instr 
tions” in some of the Air Force’s 500-odd manuals: ho 
to set a table, how to hold a hammer, how bacheloj 
could get dates and even how to estimate the number 
drinks consumed at cocktail parties. 

Others welcomed the debate as a new opportunity | 
sow seeds of distrust of America’s Protestant church lea 
ership. Professional anti-churchmen Carl McIntire (w4 
has described Brotherhood Week as a “gross perversiff 
of scriptural teachings”) and Edgar C. Bunday, for 4 
ample, wrote and spoke widely on the “Communists” § 
the churches and called for a “complete investigation] 
Night after night, radio commentator Fulton Lewis J 
urged his Protestant listeners to insist that their loc 
parishes repudiate the National Council of Churches. 0 
the floor of Congress, Donald L. Jackson of Californi 
probably still brooding over his humiliation at the han 
of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam in 1953, arose to defend ti 
manual. Francis E. Walter, Chairman of the House l 
American Activities Committee, supported it also. bu 
many more in Congress sided with the churches. Amt 
them was Senator John F. Kennedy, who called the ma 
ual “shocking” and an “unwarranted slur on the Protés 
tant ministry in general and the National Council 3 
particular.” 

The manual’s discussion of the churches displayed 
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such astounding incompetence that to analyze it line social concern and international conspiracy. They are 
released @i hy line would be to give an inane document too much not seriously interested in understanding the complexities 
ion: “, Bserious consideration. Eleven paragraphs—covering two of history, any more than they are in grasping those of 
ommunigiof the manual’s 24 pages—were included under the ideology. The Communist label has become to them 


rough tMheading, “Communism and Religion.” In the first para- merely a convenient and indiscriminate weapon for use 
nd educff craph appeared the initial assertion of wide Communist against church leadership. Some exploit the issue for 
1at 30 influence in the churches. The next five paragraphs tried prestige, some for money, still others out of envy. They 
dard Veto cast doubt upon the loyalty of the translators of the are effective only among the gullible and the uninformed; 


‘ouncil Revised Standard Version of the Bible. Among these unfortunately, however, some decent, sincere churchmen 


st froniftranslators were most of the leading Biblical scholars are still easily aroused by tall tales of Communist intrigue 
Associate of the nation; some of them had at times voiced healthy among the clergy. 

tested im! independent political views, but none of them, the It may be wise at this point to be even more precise 
; S. Gate manual’s flamboyant charge to the contrary, had ever to avoid the possibility of any misunderstanding. The 
vonsibiliti been pro-Communist. Two paragraphs of the manual notion that America’s churches and religious leaders are 


pologize then proceeded to quote the noted missionary, E. Stanley significantly influenced by Communists or Communist 


e, order Jones, out of context so as to distort his actual views on sympathizers is absurd. Nearly every Protestant de- 
Communism and the Soviet Union. Another paragraph nomination has had to face such charges, and the Na- 
rp natioig falsely described Harry F. Ward as “long a recognized tional Council of Churches has been a favorite target of 


ch bodiaif leader in the National Council of Churches” (Ward has the accusers since its creation in 1950. It is true that 
ondemne never served the National Council in any capacity what- some Protestants will disagree with one or another of 
1 disgu soever). The two final paragraphs listed the books of the policy pronouncements of the General Board of the 


rned thigj Louis F. Budenz and quoted a sensational charge of National Council—such as its resolutions of 1952 and 
tion whe Communist infiltration of the churches made by Herbert 1957 encouraging desegregation, its resolution of 1954 
at Gover Philbrick before a meeting of the Daughters of the endorsing technical assistance to underdeveloped nations 
bune al American Revolution. Another section of the manual, or its resolution of 1956 urging the release of all Japa- 
1e duty i@ discussing the persecution of religion in Communist nese war criminals still held in prison. A free and vigor- 
vriting it China and North Korea, included a flagrant attack upon ous exchange of ideas and opinions within the churches 


story umthe distinguished Presbyterian leader John A. Mackay. is healthy—and certainly neither the National Council of 
comes ij Gradually the full story of how the manual was written Churches nor the policy making bodies of the various 
d at flyigj unfolded. Its principal author turned out to be Homer denominations are above intelligent and constructive 


‘ics link H. Hyde, a civilian and an active member of a Baptist criticism. But to give serious consideration to the charge 
1 instrojg church in Texas. In collecting material for the manual that such policy pronouncements are pro-Communist, or 
uals: hog he had apparently first approached his own minister, who even to hint that a single outstanding Protestant leader in 
bachelojg tecommended that he contact Billy James Hargis, an the United States today is a Communist sympathizer, is 
1umber  Vangelist in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and head of The Christian to close one’s eyes to the obvious truth. Indeed, to some, 

Crusade. Hargis sent him two pamphlets he had written the National Council of Churches and the major Protes- 
rtunity —The National Council of Churches Indicts Itself on 50 tant denominations seem far too cautious and conserva- 


urch leafy Counts of Treason to God and Country! and Apostate tive. To the Communists, of course, they are incurably 
tire (wh Clergymen Battle for God-Hating Communist China. “reactionary.” 

perversi Hyde made no attempt to check any of the extreme 

y, for 4 charges in the pamphlets, but simply put some of them UR GENERAL CONCLUSIONS on the relation of the Com- 
unists” @ into the manual. He depended greatly upon yet another munist movement to the American churches can be 
stigation pamphlet, 30 of the 95 Men Who Gave Us the Revised made: 

Lewis jg Standard Version of the Bible. This one had been pre- 1. The Communist party in America never did under- 
heir loc Pared and distributed by the Circuit Riders, Inc., an take a full-scale campaign to infiltrate the churches. In 


rches. 0 equally unreliable group, which had originally focused the ’20s and early ’30s, the churches were considered 
Jaliforniq 'S attention upon Methodists, and later had branched part and parcel of the capitalist system; they could be 


the handg Out to attack clergy of other denominations as well. infiltrated, the Communists thought, with no more likeli- 
defend ti hood of success than could the American Legion or the 
Louse Un : in CONTROVERSY over the Air Force manual tended National Association of Manufacturers. The Communists 
also. Bu to underscore the main fallacy in the argument of did not abandon their ideological antagonism toward 
;, Amongthose who raise the alarming cry of “Communism in the religion, but in later years they assumed a new attitude 
| the m@iChurches!” These critics have never investigated the of benevolence toward the churches. Nevertheless, no 
he Protes@'acts. They seem to be incapable of distinguishing be- plans to capture organized religion—like the plans to 


‘ouncil een different political positions—between liberalism, capture organized labor—were ever drawn up in Com- 
acifism, socialism and Communism; between religious munist party circles. 
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2. Only a small number of clergymen over the past 40 
years ever joined the Communist party, possibly as few 
as 50, perhaps as many as 200. There is no credible 
evidence that such men as Harry F. Ward and William 
B. Spofford Sr.—enamored with the Soviet Union for 
more than a quarter-century and often accused of party 
membership—became Communists. The party did not 
always encourage friendly clergymen to join; they could 
be valuable when they could honestly deny party mem- 
bership. Far more important, the Wards and Spoffords 
thought of themselves not as Communists at all, but as 
loyal followers of Jesus and the prophets. They hoped io 
influence the churches, and especially the Protestant 
churches, toward what they believed to be a more Chris- 
tian position. 

Of the small group of clergymen who did join the 
party, the evidence suggests that the majority may have 
been Negroes. Many factors would account for this. 
From its earliest history, the American Communist party 
gave special attention to Negroes, and by the early ’30s 
it had learned that it was both possible and desirable to 
recruit among the thousands of Negro ministers. They 
were wooed by the party because as clergymen, in a com- 
munity where religion was important, they were viewed 
by the Communists as useful. In scattered instances Com- 
munists won pastors by careful infiltration into their 
churches. In more cases, they reached them by the skill- 
ful manipulation of the race issue or by the use of 
flattery. Overnight the Communist press would transform 
an unsung pastor of a small congregation into “a brilliant 
leader of the Negro people.” 


OST OF THE FEW NEGRO ministers who joined the 
Communist party knew nothing about Marx and 
little more about the Soviet Union. They were Commun- 
ists in affiliation only, seldom abandoning their tradi- 
tional religious beliefs and practices. The Communists 
on the one hand romanticized these ministers, and on the 
other showed evidence of condescension toward them. 
Negro comrades were allowed to cling to unsophisticated 
religious forms, and there were instances in which Negro 
ministers delivered prayers at Communist meetings. 
Despite these and other concessions, however, Negroes 
generally were a bitter disappointment to the Communists. 
for they failed to respond with any enthusiasm to the 
party's recruitment drives. Few Negroes who actually 


joined, including the handful of ministers, remained 
members for very long. 

3. The main device used by the Communists among 
churchmen was the front group, designed to lure non- 
Communists into Communist-oriented organizations. 
Sometimes these organizations were run by the party, 
either directly or through key officers; in other instances, 
as in the American League for Peace and Democracy, the 
Communists allowed dependable non-party people a con- 


siderable measure of freedom. 
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Why have the names of several thousand clergymen 
appeared on front-group literature over the past thre 
decades? Many, of course, were tricked by clever Com. 
munist strategy. The names of most fronts seemed jy. 
nocent enough, with their use of highly cherished work 


like “peace” and “democracy.” Their declared purpossf 


were admirable. The letterheads that invited participa. 
tion usually carried the names of distinguished felloy 
clergy. Not much was asked—seldom more than the 
“privilege of adding your name to a list of prominent 
sponsors.” It all seemed honorable, above board, even 
righteous. The McCarthy era had not yet left its impress, 
in any case, ministers did not have the time, the resources, 
nor the inclination to keep dossiers on “non-Communist” 
and “Communist” individuals and groups seeking their 
help. Most objectives for which these individuals and 
eroups claimed to be fighting-—peace, racial equality, 
higher wages, public housing, better schools and others 
—had a broad and legitimate appeal. 

Indeed, the success of many front groups was helped 
by the fact that they seemed to be more vigorous in pro- 
moting worthy goals than the churches. There wer 
official and unofficial church social-action agencies, to be 
sure, but they did not have the spark, flexibility, funds 
and support available to the principal fronts. Had the 
churches been more zealous in their social concern, Com- 
munists would have had less success in appealing to those 
clergymen who desired to give expression to their deep 
humanitarian impulses. This is not necessarily an in- 
dictment of the churches. Many eminent religious spokes 





men—Oxnam, Reinhold Niebuhr, Kirby Page, Stephen 
S. Wise and others—vwere striving to strengthen the socid 
consciousness in the churches. But ministers were nol 
able to compete with Communists in this realm. The 
had to put their many-sided spiritual and parish respons: 
bilities before any “extracurricular” activities. In con- 
trast, the Communists were well-disciplined and sing 
minded; their energies were not generally as diffused: 
their supreme loyalty was to the party and its program. 


HAT CAN BE SAID about the ministers who were n¢ 
tricked by Communist fronts, but who supported? 


them anyway? A few of these clergymen were genuinel 
pro-Communist, but the overwhelming majority wert 
not. Their involvement can only be understood if am 
honest effort is made to reconstruct the atmosphere and 
circumstances of the past. 

The period of the ’30s is illustrative. Many ministers 
inspired by the social gospel, were hoping for a bette! 
social order. The Depression had made them wary © 
unfettered capitalism. Meanwhile, in Europe and the Fat 
East, Fascism and militarism were on the rampage. The 
Western allies, especially England and France, protest 
but signed the Munich agreement with Hitler. Ma! 
Americans still were isolationists. Only the Soviet Unio 
whose government was now recognized by the United 
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States, seemed to some observers to be genuinely inter- 
ested in peace, and yet firm in its opposition to Fascism. 

In such a situation as this, it is not surprising that 
many liberals and even some pacifists—though later re- 
vealed as mistaken—were impressed by Russia and open 
to Communist blandishments. Added to these considera- 
tions was a widespread fear of the power and the role 
of the Roman Catholic church in both international and 
domestic affairs. This hostility toward the Vatican and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy reached its peak, especially 
among liberals, at the time of the Spanish Civil War, but 
it has been a factor at all times. 

Less tangible and more personal factors also influenced 
some to support front groups. Many clergymen abhorred 
the popular stereotype of the pious, other-worldly min- 
ister, and their eagerness to associate with radicals of 
all camps stemmed in part from a rebellion against this 
stereotype. Others felt that the churches were too con- 
servative, too respectable, too homogeneous, too aloof 
from the “masses”; they welcomed the opportunity to rub 
shoulders with the persons of diverse political, religious 
and economic backgrounds who were active in the fronts. 
Some clergymen found satisfaction and even a sense of 
accomplishment in having their names on imposing letter- 
heads. In a number of cases they felt almost compelled 
to lend their names when an old friend—or a dis- 
tinguished colleague—asked them to. 

The cultural climate was another factor; for a few 
years in the decade of the *30s and in the years immedi- 
ately after World War II, pro-Communism was part of 
what appeared to be the sophisticated and liberal milieu. 
In order “to belong” it was necessary to praise what 
seemed to be the social progress and vitality of Russia 
and to belittle what many considered the stale capitalist 
status quo of the United States. 
counter this trend were deemed naive; they were con- 


Those who sought to 


fronted by an impressive array of “facts,” for Com- 
munists were notoriously well-schooled. 


AC ADDITIONAL WORD should be added regarding the 
small group of persistent fellow travelers among 
the clergy who have worked with the Communists over 
the years and have willingly been used by the Commun- 
ists as camouflage. Included among these ministers are 
some whose professional lives have suffered considerably 
because they have stood by their political convictions— 
men like William Howard Melish, Jack R. McMichael 
and Dryden L. Phelps. Some always have been forthright 
and honest in espousing their views. Others at times have 
used dubious methods. In some cases they have shown 
an irresponsibility in handling the facts. In other in- 
stances. a number of their clergymen approved of, and 
actively cooperated with, carefully deceptive Communist 
strategies. At times some have exploited the friendship 
and humanitarianism of fellow clergymen and lured them 
into groups and activities secretly organized by Commun- 
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ists and geared to Communist objectives. The efforts of 
these few Communist sympathizers among the clergy have 
severely injured the cause of social action in American 
churches. 

4, Today Communist influence within the American 
churches is near the zero mark. The Communists and 
their sympathizers have consistently lost ground among 
clergymen since World War II. They reached their 
zenith during two periods: from 1936 to 1939, at the 
height of the united-front movement; and from 1943 to 
1946, during the war and during the immediate postwar 
afterglow. The first period came to an abrupt end with 
the announcement of the Hitler-Stalin pact. The second 
period closed more gradually under the gathering mo- 
mentum of the cold war and a growing awareness of the 
true nature and objectives of Soviet Communism. 

In 1956 the Communist movement in the United States 
reached the lowest ebb in its history. The Khrushchev 
speech against Stalin, the acknowledgments of Soviet 
anti-Semitism and the Hungarian revolt cut party mem- 
bership from an estimated 20,000 in late 1955 to 3,000 
in late 1957. John Gates, editor of the Daily Worker, 
left the party. Howard Fast, Max Gordon, Doxey Wilker- 
son, Joseph Clark and thousands of greater and lesser 
stature were driven out by their disappointment and by 
a sense that they had somehow been betrayed. The im- 
pact was obvious among the small group of pro-Soviet 
sympathizers in or near the churches. Harry F. Ward, 
their principal “spiritual father,” was disturbed by the 
“terrible violations” of Soviet justice under Stalin. 
Melish, McMichael and Stephen H. Fritchman specifically 
expressed their disapproval of Soviet repression in Hun- 
gary. 

By the late ’50s, the situation appeared confused. The 
lessons of the 20th Congress and the mass defections 
from party ranks—combined with a thaw in the cold war 
—had created a state of instability on the Communist 
left. The “party line” was not as precise as before. The 
party could not exercise the rigid discipline of earlier 
years. It did not have adequate support or funds to 
operate its former many-sided front apparatus. Only an 
occasional picket, petition and public-protest meeting 
served as a reminder of the elaborate American Com- 
munist party strategy of the previous four decades. 

The situation among the few consistent fellow travelers 
in the clergy became equally confused. Their ardent ad- 
miration for the Russia of Stalin had met a bitter fate: 
doubtless they found it painful, in some cases impossible, 
to concede the hollowness of the illusions of earlier years. 
They now are wiser, less dogmatic, more reluctant to 
trust unwaveringly in the Soviet Union. Still, their en- 
thusiasm for the USSR, while diminished, has remained 
high. They are confident that Khrushchev has corrected 
the errors made under Stalin, that Russia is leading the 
forces of world progress, and that the United States is 
no less controlled by Wall Street than in years past. 
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HERE ARE A NUMBER of other complex problems that 
merit a special word. 

One has been characterized by the Christian Century 
as the “dupe-potential” still latent among Americans. 
This has two main facets, but one common denominator 
—an alarming failure to understand the vast chasm 
that has divided genuine democrats from Communists 
and Communist sympathizers. Millions of Americans 
do not yet appreciate the basic differences between the 
intelligent, independent thinking of the Oxnams and the 
Mackays, on the one hand, over and against the consistent 
pro-Soviet views of the Wards and the Spoffords on the 
other. This confusion has led, throughout the years, to 
two serious perils. 

First, it has enabled professional malcontents to spread 
distrust of church leadership—a distrust that is far more 
widespread across America than is sometimes recognized. 
Second, part of the success of Communist fronts in times 
past may be traced to the fact that thousands of people, 
among them some well-meaning clergymen, have contin- 
ued to cling to the fiction that all imputations of “pro- 
Communism” are equally false. Ignorance or naivete on 
both extremes—among those who see Communists every- 
where and among those who contend that anti-Commun- 
ism rests wholly upon a myth—succeeds only in injuring 
the cause of religion in America. 

Another problem involves civil liberties. The United 
States has a rich tradition of nonconformity and has 
nourished a wide variety of bizarre religious cults and 





INDEPENDENCE 


Now that Nigeria has gained its independence, na- 
tives will be required to wear clothes—News item. 


He who, in hot and steamy weather, 
Once sauntered in the altogether 
And felt the breeze upon his skin 


And saw a stream and jumped right in, 


Now sweats beneath an outfit that 
Consists of trousers, shirt and hat, 
A pair of shoes not broken in yet, 
Some shorts in which he left a pin yet, 


Besides a tie and tightish collar 
On which he spent his bottom dollar. 
And why? So he can be attested 
As free as us, and not arrested. 


—Richard Armour 
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unorthodox political movements. Americans must never 
mistake dissent for conspiracy, nor be fearful of differ. 
ent, even revolutionary, ideas, nor attempt to stifle free. 
dom of debate, however objectionable some opinions may 
be. Illustrative of the complexities of this matter is the 
recent case of Willard Uphaus, a Methodist layman. who 
was jailed by the state of New Hampshire in 1959, 
Uphaus entered the pro-Soviet periphery in the *5(0s and 
provided a platform for some persons with similar views 
at a summer camp he directed. That his ideas may he 
open to legitimate criticism is obvious. Nevertheless, his 
imprisonment for refusal to reveal the names of the 
guests at his summer camp has been one of the shameful 
It threatens the freedom of 
speech and the freedom of association by punishing one 


episodes in recent years. 


who has been charged with little more than encouraging | 


both of them. Of course, just as the right of dissent must 
be zealously preserved, so also must be the right to 
criticize the dissenters. 

A third danger is that forces far more influential in the 
churches than Communism will continuously exploit the 
Communist issue to delay social advance. The current 
urgent integration efforts provide the most significant ex- 
ample of this. Those who oppose integration are a 
thousand times more numerous in American churches 
than are Communists or Communist sympathizers. Yet, 
as they are forced to retreat year after year, some will 
become more and more reckless in their attempts to de- 
pict their antagonists as Communists. Intelligent citizens 
will refuse to be misled by such false accusations. 


y ARE THE prospects for the future with regard 
to Communism and the churches? It is possible 
that the course of events will revitalize the American 
Communist party. A depression could quickly recreate 
a militant Communist movement. Serious American 
bungling or poor judgment in international affairs might 
have the same effect. A few among the young, normally 
rebellious and untutored in the political lessons of the 
past years may find Communist utopianism appealing— 
as some of their parents and grandparents did before 
them. 


But at the present time the churches are faced with the 


more serious and pressing problems of apathy and com- 
placency and a disquieting lack of social zeal. It is ironic 
that with all the deceit and arrogance and rigidity and 
slavishness of the Communist party, it helped to bring 
to the American scene an exciting and contagious, though 
indeed devious, passion for justice. At the same time, 
however, the Communists—in a curious de facto alliance 
with extremist elements of the right wing—have dealt a 
severe blow to legitimate social concern and protest in 
the United States. The nation desperately needs clergy 
and laymen who, from democratic motives and by demo 
cratic means, will strive to convert the prophetic ideals 


of their Judeo-Christian heritage into reality. 
© 1960—By Ralph Lord Roy 
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ORWAY’S CONFIDENCE in North 

Atlantic Treaty Organization 
mmitments has unquestionably 
en put to the test. First came 
e U-2 incident, in which Norway 
emed to have been somewhat in- 
lved, with no apparent justifica- 
pn. More recently, the downing of 
e American RB-47 spurred another 
change of notes between the USSR 
which might have 
ven grave concern to a man more 
id than Norwegian Foreign Minis- 
r Halvard Lange. Events in Cuba 
d the Congo have also caused 
pncern in the Norwegian Govern- 


hd ~Norway 


ent, largely because it fears per- 
itous action by either the United 
ates or the Soviet Union. 
Norway is in an unenviable posi- 
n in the event of a serious con- 
wersy that might involve NATO. 
it only is the country viewed by 
TO officials as a valuable spring- 
ard in the event of an attack upon 
e West, but some 130 miles of 
mmon frontier with the Soviet 
gnion makes an occupation of a 
Bree section of northern Norway 
Rlatively easy. And occupation is 
threat that creates an apprehension 
t too difficult to understand if one 
preciates the physical as well as the 
yehological suffering endured by 
e Norwegians during the German 
cupation in World War II. 
The Norwegians are a proud, in- 
sely nationalistic people. Their 
le is young. Though the Constitu- 





ES A. SrorinG, Professor of Po- 
ral Science at Colgate Univer- 
thas just returned from Norway. 
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ORWAY AND NATO 


‘Most Norwegians today support NATO not because 
they are wildly enthusiastic about it but because 
they regard it as the only choice open to them’ 


tion was written in 1814, it was not 
until 1905 that the union with 
Sweden was dissolved and modern 
Norwegian nationalism developed. 
The Norwegian people clearly recog- 
nize that their small state is neces- 
sarily forced into international politi- 
cal situations dictated by the larger 
powers. Thus they may have to give 
up part of their independence of 
action in external affairs, but they 
cannot tolerate any policy that may 
lead to foreign control of strictly in- 
ternal affairs. 

Traditionally the country has been 
neutralistic. During World War I, in 
spite of great sacrifices (including 
the loss of about half of its merchant 
fleet), Norway remained scrupulous- 
ly neutral. After the war, Norwegian 
political leaders placed great hope in 
the collective security system prom- 
ised by the League of Nations. Many 
Norwegian leaders, including Chris- 
tian Lange (the father of the present 
Foreign Minister) and Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, made significant contributions 
to the League in important policy and 
administrative positions. It was a 
great disappointment to the Nor- 
wegians when the United States failed 
to join the League and a greater 
source of dismay when the League 
was weakened by the actions of 
Britain and France and finally 
emasculated when the Rome-Berlin 
Axis came to dominate Europe. 

During the late 30s Norway was 
forced to give up its faith in the 
League and collective security and 
return again to an independent neu- 
tralistic policy. When the war broke 
out in 1939, Norway was attempting 


to keep free of all entanglements and, 
though contemptuous of Hitlerian 
policies and practices, its Government 
was equally vehement in protesting 
against the invasion of territorial 
waters by both the British and the 
Germans. 

After five years of occupation by 
the Germans—a period considered 
by the Norwegians even today to 
have been the most trying in the 
country’s history—a serious re-assess- 
ment of Norwegian foreign policy, 
particularly its former neutralistic 
aspects, was undertaken. 

No serious change in policy oc- 
curred until 1949 when Norway 
joined NATO. Before this, during the 





UN: NORWAY ACTED AS HARMONIZER 
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1945-49 period, Norwegians again 
placed great confidence in a world 
organization calculated to preserve 
the peace. They had high hopes that 
the United Nations might succeed 
where the League of Nations failed. 
The wartime between 
the great powers and the good will 


( ooperation 


evident in San Francisco—at least 
on the surface—seemed to offer hope. 
Moreover. the liberation of northern 
Norway by Soviet troops and their 
subsequent early withdrawal fostered 
confidence in the belief that Norway 
had nothing to fear from the Soviet 
Union. Consequently it was natural 
for the Norwegian Government to fall 
back on its prewar policy of neu- 
trality. 

But it soon became evident that a 
serious rift had developed between 
the Western powers and the Soviet 
Union. Norway redoubled its effort 
to strengthen the United Nations and 
to bring the two antagonists closer 
together. Norway, however, was not 
able to play the role of harmonizer 
within the United 
long. After the Communist coup in 


Nations very 
Czechoslovakia in February 1948 it 
became apparent that a neutralistic 
policy was untenable and that a 
choice would have to be made be- 
tween East and West. 

The only alternative was a strong 
Scandinavian defense pact. Sweden 
was particularly interested in pro- 
moting such an arrangement, but 
unwilling to accept the Norwegian 
condition that any Scandinavian de- 
fense organization must have an un- 
mistakable orientation toward the 
West. Protracted negotiations during 
1948-49 


that Sweden was unwilling to permit 


demonstrated conclusively 
a Scandinavian union to become af- 
filiated with the West in any direct 
manner. Norway, on the other hand, 
that Scandinavia 
could be assured adequate military 


was convinced 
protection only by close association 
with the other North Atlantic powers. 
When it became apparent that this 
disagreement could not be resolved, 
the Norwegian Government accepted 
the invitation to join NATO and its 
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action was approved by the Storting 
(parliament) on March 29, 1949, by 
a vote of 130 to 13, with only two 
non-Communists voting against the 
treaty. Formal ratification took place 
on May 12, and the treaty went into 
effect on August 24. 

Norwegians accepted membership 
in NATO in 1949 with certain reser- 
vations. The Government made clear, 
not only to NATO members but to 
the Soviet Union, that it would not 
join in any policy of aggression or 
permit foreign troops to be stationed 
NATO con- 


tingents like those stationed in Ger- 


on Norwegian soil. 
many, France and the United King- 
dom are not to be found in Norway. 
NATO planning groups are allowed 
in the country, but their presence 
is most annoying to the Norwegians 
who are outspoken in their opposi- 
tion to their country’s NATO com- 
mitments. 

This new group is not much dif- 
ferent from the group that opposed 
NATO in 1949. It 


munists, of course, though they are 


includes Com- 
not nearly as strong as they were 


11 years ago. The non-Communist 
element, consisting mostly of small 
groups in the Labor and Liberal 
parties with leadership drawn from 
idealistic neutralists, uses the same 
that it 


1949. Of course an attempt is being 


arguments today used in 
made to freshen up the old case by 
bringing it into line with present 
day events; for example, Dr. Karl 
Evang, Norway’s respected Surgeon 
General, has added a new twist to 
his old argument by contending that 
NATO makes aid to underdeveloped 
countries difficult and suggesting that 
if Norway withdrew from NATO it 
could—in some manner not quite 
clear—jump into the leadership of 
a neutral Afro-Asian bloc. But this 
argument is not taken seriously by 
most of the Norwegian people. 

It would be extremely shortsighted 
to dismiss Norwegian opposition to 
NATO as the work of dreamy-eyed 
Some of the 
may be a little dreamy and others 


idealists. opponents 


are certainly irresponsible. but the 


hazards that NATO faces ii Nory 


do not rest on the arguments of 


a 


Evang and his group or on 
American outbursts occasionally ; 
in some Norwegian newspapers, 
As a matter of fact, most \\ 
wegians support NATO not beca 
they are wildly enthusiastic about 
but because they view it as the o 
choice open to them. They are und 
standably worried. They fear } 
cidents—precipitated by accident | 
stupidity—that may draw them in 
limited or unlimited war, and th 
are concerned lest NATO lose i 
democratic character. They have cy 
sistently opposed any attempts { 
bring Spain into NATO and shoul 
the United States press this issue 
concerted public opinion might for 
the Norwegian Government to wil 
draw. They are not unmindful oft 
anti-democratic tradition in German 
and are beginning to show concer 


over the “De Gaulle-Bonn axis” 
NATO. Like many Europeans, 
Norwegians are worried about 
immediate future, that { 
United States will be made impote 
by preoccupation with the Preside 


afraid 


tial election. 

But in spite of these conce 
membership in NATO still remai 
an essential part of the foreign poli 
of the present Norwegian Labor Gv 
ernment. And it is likely to rem 
so. There is little likelihood that i 
Government will be unseated in 
September 1961 Parliamentary el 
tions; and at present it seems | 
conceivable that the Labor part 
anti-NATO forces will gain enow 
power to cause a serious change 
the party’s foreign policy. 

Although domestic politics and pé 
liamentary relations may not up 
NATO in Norway, ill-considered pol 
cies, unfortunate statements. thoug)i 
less speeches and accidental even! 
originating abroad (and more s¢ 





cifically in the United States). ™! 
change the situation with dramali4 
suddenness. And this is what ! 


giving responsible leaders in Nor) 


more concern than the arguments 


the neutralists. 
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The Central Committee’s growing importance in making Kremlin policy may alter 


RUSSIAV’S POWER PYRAMID 


By Seweryn Bialer 


7 SEEMS PROFITABLE to outline a few general “truths” 
[acu the “eternal” power struggle in the Kremlin 
and to examine them in the light of the current Soviet 
situation. 

e First. The Soviet system has a tendency to generate 
personal dictatorship. Soviet totalitarianism, though quite 
different from the South American type of personal 
dictatorship. nevertheless leads to concentration of power 
and authority in the hands of an individual. 

Stalin was not an accident, a “mistake” or a devia- 
tion, but the legitimate child of the Soviet system. That 
does not mean that the tendency toward a concentration 
of power under Soviet totalitarianism must unavoidably 
bring about a Stalin. The degree of this concentration 
in the hands of an individual and the use made of that 
power by the individual depends on numerous and 
variable elements, sometimes on accidents, and even to 
a certain degree on the character of the individual. Also, 
the length of the “incubation period” in which this con- 
centration of power takes place cannot be predicted. 
It is even possible to envisage a reverse process in the 
Soviet Union: a diffusion of power. However, as long 
as no change takes place in the Soviet power structure, 
and the dominant factors tending toward a_ personal 
dictatorship are not removed, periods of diffusion of 
power in the Soviet Union are transient. 

* Second. A struggle for influence and power goes on 
incessantly in the Soviet leadership. Sometimes in the 
background of this struggle lurk true and deep dif- 
ferences of views as to tactics of internal and external 
Soviet policy, but more often there is a naked power 
struggle. a clash of personal ambitions covered by the 
fig leaf of high-sounding programs and slogans. 

Power struggle in the leadership of a nation is not 





In its August 29 issue, THe New Leaver published James 
Biddleford’s “Russia Returns to Collective Leadership” 
and Boris Nicolaevsky’s “Agriculture and Khrushchey's 
Power Struggle.” Seweryn Bialer, a former official of 
the Polish Communist party who defected to the West in 
1956, here takes issue with both of these—denying the 
theory of a Susloy opposition and a return to collective 
leadership, Interest in the internal power struggle at 
the top levels of the Soviet Communist party is continual 
and Ti New Leaver consequently will print other arti- 
eles examining this crucial subject in future issues. 
‘eee 
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characteristic of the Soviet system alone; in any 
modern society (and even in the “old” ones) there is a 
continuous struggle for power and influence. The dif- 
ference between the Soviet Union and other societies 
is that the reward of victory and the price of defeat are 
absolute in the Soviet Union. As a result the methods 
used are also absolute, unhampered by restraints im- 
posed by society or by the protagonists themselves. 

It does not follow from this axiom that this struggle 
always takes the same course. Direct goals, forms and 
methods of the power struggle differ essentially from 
period to period, as much as the periods differ from 
each other. 

The struggle within the Soviet leadership is not neces- 
sarily a contest for the absolute personal supremacy of 
one individual. For example, in the period beginning 
with Lenin’s death and ending with total collectivization 
(1924-37), the immediate goal of the groups fighting in 
the Kremlin was to gain absolute personal supremacy. 
The form of this struggle consisted of a peculiar fusion 
of open political activity inside the Communist party 
and backstage machinations, secret factions and orien- 
tal intrigue. The methods employed were very diverse 
and included such means as mass political discussions, 
Party referendums, economic and police pressure, bribery 
and falsification of Party elections. 

The situation was quite different in the period be- 
ginning in the late 30s and ending with Stalin’s death 
in 1953. Without doubt, the power struggle continued, 
but the direct goals changed. It was a struggle for 
Stalin’s favors, not for his position; for influence and 
authority in carrying out his orders, not for the right 
to give orders in his place. Sometimes it was simply 
a struggle for survival and not a struggle for glory. 
In the last decade of this period it became increasingly 
a struggle for convenient positions from which to fight 
for Stalin’s mantle when he The forms and 
methods of this struggle were very limited and con- 
sisted mainly of “palace intrigues,” informing—and 
patient waiting. Open political struggle, even on a small 
scale and in limited circles, was out of the question. 

e Third. The fight for personal supremacy in the 
Kremlin is for all practical purposes restricted to a very 
select circle. To be sure, individuals and groups of the 
so-called higher “Party aktiv” may and do participate 


died. 
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but without hope that as a direct result one of them 
will reap the highest reward. These individuals and 
groups participate in their own interest, but at the same 
time in the interest of one of the top contenders who, 
in turn, hopes to reach the Soviet “throne” through his 
own and his supporters’ efforts. 

The power struggle in the Soviet Union is usually con- 
ducted along horizontal lines; that is, you can fight 
someone who belongs to your own stratum, but not 
to a higher stratum, unless there is someone of authority 
and renown in the higher stratum who demands support 
for his own struggle. 

These three “truths” may seem trivial and self-evident, 
but they are too often forgotten when it comes to 
analyses of concrete Soviet situations. 


T IS GENERALLY accepted that the term “collective 

leadership” describes the fluid equilibrium of power 
which existed in Russia from Stalin’s death up to 1957, 
when the so-called “anti-Party group” was removed 
from the Soviet leadership. Hence, the thesis that “col- 
lective leadership” in the USSR has returned, or is 
now returning, is tantamount to saying that a fierce 
struggle for power of the 1953-57 type is taking place 
once again. 

But how do the characteristic traits of the 1953-57 
struggle compare to the present situation? 

e First. During 1953-57, the power struggle was not 
to unsettle the existing leader. A leader who could com- 
mand a decisive superiority in real and formal power 
did not yet exist in the first post-Stalin years. Every 
contender in the struggle for leadership could therefore 
be eliminated from the contest with relative ease, with- 
out causing an upheaval of far-reaching effects. For 
example, even the top contender, Nikita Khrushchev, 
was eliminated as a competitor for Stalin’s succession 
in 1955 with no greater disturbances in the Soviet af- 
fairs than caused by the elimination of Georgi Malenkov. 

® Second. During the 1953-57 struggle there was a 
score of personalities in the top leadership who, from 
their experience, authority and skill could openly aspire 
to the supreme leadership. From every point of view 
they presented a real challenge to Khrushchev. Because 
of this, lesser personalities from the highest circle 
(Saburov, Dmitri Shepilov, etc.) could be much more 
active in the struggle for power. Such personalities 
as Malenkov, Vyacheslav Molotov or Lazar Kaganovich 
created a rallying point for the smaller fry of the 
Presidium and enabled them to fight for their own 
aspirations and ambitions. 

¢ Third. The power struggle in the first post-Stalin 
years was conducted primarily in the highest echelon 
of Soviet leadership, chiefly in the Party Presidium. Con- 
flict and contention on the lower levels, even in the 
Central Committee, were only reflections of the fierce 
battles in the Presidium. 





The present situation in the Soviet Union is quit 
different, and there seems no justification for bel 
that a power struggle of the 1953-57 type has returnel 

e First. If there really is a fight for supreme leadef§ of 
ship, it is to unseat the recognized leader. Even ty 
most ardent supporters of the theory that Khrushchey'§§ the 
power and authority are extremely limited do not den 
that he is now more than merely the top contender for 
the dictatorship; there no longer is any comparison bef ce 
tween his power, authority and popular image and tha yes 
of his colleagues in the Presidium. To eliminate a mall Co 
of Khrushchev’s stature, his opponents must conduc or; 
a war against him with extreme methods—including a of 
factional struggle—if they hope to succeed. Such a | 
conflict would be impossible to conceal and there ari ch; 
no visible signs of it yet. pri 

More likely, the struggle in the Party Presidium if} mi 
now of a different character—not a struggle for thi th: 
top leadership of Party and state, since this slot is the 
now generally recognized in the Presidium as legitimatehf} th 
belonging to Khrushchev, but a fight to influence Kremlin) |ea 
policies and Khrushchev personally. The struggle seem) sid 
to be for the strongest possible position in the leader |oy 
ship with a simultaneous recognition of the principal rok we 
played by Khrushchev. alr 

© Second. As compared with the 1953-57 period, the} du 
Soviet Presidium now presents a picture of graynes} 
No one in it can compare to Khrushchev; the presen! 
















members of the Presidium are in a good position ti Py 
fight for power after Khrushchev departs, but to figh} Ce 
for his departure is quite different. sel 
Are there any signs, however, that one of the mem) W 
bers of the Presidium is being built up through publif 19 
media? Such a build-up would suggest that som} pa 
take-over in the Presidium is being prepared, but thf) we 
reverse is closer to reality. In the last two years, rating) of 
of the Presidium members around Khrushchev hav g 
changed like winners in a poker game. Why is it tha) mj 
the names of the top contenders are seldom mentione#§ gh 
in articles dealing with the struggle between the Premiey} pj, 
and his supposedly “deadly” foes? His opponents ar 
anonymous: Someone is fighting—but who? In 195}§ “, 


57, there were no difficulties in naming those who wel) m 
Khrushchev’s rivals; a contest of this kind cannot re@ {| 
main anonymous for any length of time. lia 

The so-called “Suslov challenge” is no less uncertain} XK] 
On and off for the past three years there has beet} y} 
gossip about the supposed struggle for leadership be} ha 
tween “Stalinist” Mikhail Suslov and Khrushchev. Bit} fy 
even Boris Nicolaevsky, once one of the ardent pr cl; 
ponents of this theory, now writes: “It is still uncle §) se. 
who headed this opposition (to Khrushchev).” If afte i co 
three years of a supposed power struggle in the Kremlit § ac 
one cannot name which Presidium members are ! If tir 
Khrushchev and which against, something must be fun‘ 
mentally wrong with the theory. 
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e Third. We now come to the crucial problem of 
eventual and possible transformations in the structure 
of Soviet power and authority. Here, in part, lies the 
secret of the “inconsistencies and shifting attitudes” in 
the Kremlin. 

Stalin’s centralized “power pyramid” was the classical 
example of the Soviet power structure: an absolute con- 
centration of power in an individual at the top and no 
restraining counter-balance from below. The Central 
Committee—even the Presidium—and all Soviet bureau- 
cratic hierarchies were reduced exclusively to the role 
of executive bodies. 

In the first years after Stalin’s death the principal 
changes in the power structure took place at the top, 
primarily in the Party Presidium. The top of the pyra- 
mid was cut off and a violent struggle erupted to occupy 
that top. However, the layers of the pyramid below 
the top still lived by the inertia, habit and fear instilled 
through long years of Stalinist practice. The Party 
leaders fought their battles primarily within the Pre- 
sidium, and in the beginning only in the Presidium. The 
lower Party echelons, including the Central Committee, 
were notified of this struggle when its outcome was 
already a foregone conclusion, and their role was re- 
duced to a formal rubber-stamping of the results. 

Lavrenti Beria’s fate, as well as Malenkov’s forced 
resignation in January 1955, were resolved within the 
Presidium without even the formal “resolution” of a 
Central Committee meeting. Molotov’s departure was 
settled at a Presidium meeting in the spring of 1955. 
When the Central Committee plenum convened in July 
1955 to approve the Presidium decision formally, the 
participants in the discussion of Molotov’s deviation 
were almost exclusively members and candidate members 
of the Presidium. Although the dictator was dead, and 
a new dictator was not yet in sight, the Central Com- 
mittee and the various groups of the higher “Party 
aktiv,” in the first years after Stalin’s death, did not 
play a role different from that during his lifetime. 

The struggle between Khrushchev and the so-called 
“anti-Party group,” which exploded in June 1957, funda- 
mentally changed this state of affairs. All the anti- 
Khrushchev forces in the Presidium joined in an al- 
liance and obtained a decisive majority in the Presidium. 
Khrushchev, with his back to the wall, took a step 
which not one of his opponents in the previous years 
had dared to take—or had a chance to take; he appealed 
from the authority of the Presidium, which had de- 
clared itself against him, to the authority of the plenary 
session of the Central Committee—which formally, ac- 
cording to the Party statutes, was supreme, but which 
actually had not ever acted as a supreme body up to that 
time. 

This step was without precedent in the last 30 years 
of Soviet Communism. Khrushchev’s gamble this time 


/Was successful and brought complete defeat to his op- 
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ponents. At the same time, it created at least two side 
effects, the results of which we are now witnessing. First, 
the intervention of the Central Committee on Khrush- 
chev’s behalf indebted him to that body—for the time 
being at least. It forced him to arrange his relationships 
with the Central Committee on a basis much closer 
to the statutory rules. Second, it is possible that the 
Central Committee’s decisive participation in the strug- 
gle between Khrushchev and the “anti-Party group” has 
to some extent broken the inertia and insecurity of the 
Central Committee itself. The feasibility and the prac- 
ticality of exercising pressure on the “leader,” of having 
a say in affairs, which until then had been the sole 
domain of the Presidium, were visibly demonstrated 
for the first time. 


N EXAMINING the available materials of the Central 

Committee plenary sessions in recent years, one can 
see a difference, not only compared with Stalin’s time, 
but also compared with the period before 1957. There 
now seems to be considerable genuine discussion at the 
Central Committee plenary meetings. Many Central Com- 
mittee members, while paying prescribed homage to the 
leader, at the same time are expressing their own views, 
particularly on matters concerning internal economic 
policy. Some portion of their views is also apparently 
incorporated in the Central Committee resolutions which 
are the end result of plenum discussions. 

Khrushchev’s ability to suppress any opposition which 
would eliminate him is considerable, but his ability to 
suppress expression of different points of view about 
particular problems is still limited. The Soviet hierarchy, 
and especially the Central Committee, has achieved a 
position where it can influence the Premier, par- 
ticularly when his policies are in need of “repair.” Soviet 
policies are still formulated without direct influence of 
broad public opinion, but in the last three years, and 
particularly when Soviet policy has received setbacks, 
“narrow” public opinion—namely, that of the Central 
Committee—plays some role in shaping Soviet political 
policies. Possibly the Central Committee’s growing im- 
portance explains the until now inexplicable change in 
agricultural policy of its December 1959 plenum. Pre- 
sumably the opposition to the “kolkhoz mergers” came 
mainly from the non-Presidium members of the Central 
Committee. It is possible that the opposition pressure 
of the Central Committee resulted in Khrushchev’s 
abandoning the idea, at least for the time being—and 
was not a fight for Presidium leadership at all. 

The most important new twist is not a battle between 
the Presidium members for Khrushchev’s scalp, but the 
growing importance of the Central Committee in in- 
fluencing and limiting his direction of Soviet affairs. If 
this continues for some time then a structural change 
in the essential framework of Soviet leadership may 
possibly take place. 
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Economic Legends and Household Gods 


The Liberal Hour. 
By John Kenneth Galbraith. 
Houghton Mifflin. 197 pp. $3.50. 


JoHN KENNETH Galbraith is the 
most widely read economist on the 
American scene. His Affluent Society 
was a best seller two years ago; The 
Liberal Hour has already become 
one. An economist can find a wide 
audience if he can write English and 
also relate his technical subject to 
the vivid drama of modern life. Since 
Galbraith can do both, throwing in 
for good measure a heavy dash of 
urbane, dead-pan sardonic humor, 
he will not lack readers for anything 
he cares to write. 

This volume puts together in se- 
quence a series of essays published 
separately; the result is a series of 
well-aimed thrusts at the mythology 
inhibiting — 


now enswathing—and 


political-economic thought. Among 
his targets is the stuffed-shirt solem- 
nity of American social pontificators 
and he dares to suggest that we re- 
lax—as solemn men usually cannot. 
For (observes Galbraith) the solemn 
man may have heard that the truth 
will set him free, but he rightly senses 
that it may also make him seem silly. 

Galbraith opens his barrage by 
attacking the economic legends, goes 
right through the gamut, and ends 
with a few parting shots at the house- 
hold gods of his New England home 
and his native Canada. As always 
with Galbraith, the end of every 
paragraph punches the reader in the 
prestige. 

Since this book is not a treatise, 
it does not take and develop a single 
theme, as The Affluent Society did. 
The range is astonishing. Training 
his batteries on peaceful competition 
with the Soviet Union, he observes 
that Americans who talk patriotically 





Reviewed by Adolf A. Berle Jr, 


Assistant Secretary of State, 1938-44; 
Professor of Law, Columbia University) 


about high national purpose while 
prudently omitting all mention of 
the price simply are not serious. 
Most of the things to be done will 
Pro- 


tagonists of real competition either 


cost 





money. 


money—public 
mean it or they don’t. If they do, 
they are going to have to put up. 
and 


serious thinkers are worrying about 


At home, our society our 
the increasing dominance of the ma- 
chine. Well, perhaps some of the 
things these machines do and make 
are entirely unnecessary. A better in- 
vestment would be in men, which 
plainly means educating and train- 
ing talent. It might even be possible 
to get a few ideas from artists— 
incidentally arranging that artists do 
not have to live in the economic in- 
security of vagabonds. Underred 
by the horrid thought that this might 
blunt their art, Galbraith notes that 
some of our best American artists 
were not stopped when (by unusual 
luck) they became affluent. And, 
conceivably, even business houses 
could make use of artistic thinking 
as, for example, the Rockefellers 
have done. 

Because inflation is a fighting issue 
(especially among the conservative 
banking fraternity), Galbraith takes 
a good long look at it. It isn’t really 
fatal, though obviously undesirable. 
He suggests lines of possible action: 
One is to do nothing; a second is 
to rely on a combination of monetary 
and fiscal measures; a third is to 
break up corporations and unions 
alike by anti-trust action; a fourth 
(the only really effective line) is to 
control wages and prices by public 
intervention. Pointing out with some 


acerbity that none of the first three 


is an effective possibility, he con. | 


cludes that if inflation really is an 
enemy, public intervention must be 
invoked. Actually, we now have ad- 
ministered private price-fixing; how 
about having public interest repre: 
sented ? 


At the moment, the anti-inflation- ¥ 
ers base their strategy on opposing 


any public spending on education, 
health, defense, foreign aid or con- 
servation. They have crippled these 
but they are not checking inflation. 
Meanwhile, _ the 


country in the world has been unable 


most prosperous 
to avoid business cycles because it 
suffered from difficulties: Its im 
come was unequally distributed; the 
country, now an international credi- 
tor instead of a debtor, did not wish 
to import goods in payment. As to 
measures—well, American business- 
men have always defended masterly 
inactivity when trouble was coming 
up. 

It is no good indulging in social 
Galbraith. 
We are not going back to household- 
production or small-scale industry, 
just as we are not going to re 


nostalgia, according to 


vive square-rigged ships and village 
pumps. are hbe- 


coming more, not less, complex; we 


Productive forces 


will not have wagon-makers, and we 
will have General Motors. Those who 
claim to yearn for 19th-century free 
markets don’t even mean it. “The 
free price system, uninhibited com 
petition, the renaissance of the states, 
the gold standard . . . are all advo 
cated by individuals who would be 
appalled were they to succeed.” Even 
now the New England farmsteads and 
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yllic Vermont villages are in fact 
ppported by New Yorkers who 
ake money in town and spend it in 
e country. 

What Galbraith is 
urse. is that all of us had _ best 


saying, of 


rls 


rle Jr, 


op our nonsense and get down to 
palities. Giving to the American 
onomy the qualities it needs—con- 
nuity, predictability, productivity— 
md assuring that it does what must 

done—providing esthetics and 


planning, Government intervention 
where needed, increased taxation to 
pay for services which only Govern- 
ment can provide are considered 
bad thoughts and naughty words. 
Naughty or not, alas, they reflect 
reality. Better break the inhibitions, 
and tackle the job. Otherwise 
pleasant consequences of tasks left 
undone will eventually tackle the 
United States. 

All readers will find this volume 


un- 
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sperous 


unable Manges this year have come with 


ause it @UCh bewildering rapidity that few 


[ts in 
-d; the 
credi- 
yt wish 
As to 
isiness- 


an pretend expertise concerning this 
pntinent of contrasts. Lorna Hahn’s 
ook is designed to provide historical 
ackground for recent developments 
North Africa through 1959. As 
ne of the very few works on the 
bject, the book is most useful. 

Observers have commented on the 
jontrasts in Africa so often that it 
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social FP Worth reaffirming the constancy 
braith. #2t runs through the continent: the 
hold: esire for self-rule. The bland as- 
lustry, PU™Ption that the European powers 
* be f their own volition have “oiven” in- 
village ependence to all the Africans is 
oi elied by two facts: Some countries 
=e till do not have independence, and 
ae hen it has been “given,” pressure 
e who {*S invariably exerted beforehand. 
y free The most important vestige of 
"The lonialism in North Africa, Al- 
com- tia, still cries for solution. Mrs. 
dat ahn’s sy mpathy for its aspirations 
advo "at self-rule is frank and ap- 
Id be rent, but she does seem overly 
--Even beful concerning de Gaulle’s offer 
1s and September 1959 to permit the Al- 


ender hober 24. 1960 


prisingly, nothing is mentioned of 
one facet of the options 
de Gaulle gave: the provision for 
Algerian partition. Friction in Al- 
geria continues, and, as the author 


three 


says, even if a solution to the conflict 
were to be found, relations between 
the Moslems and colons would be 
embittered for years. 

U.S. policy, falling between two 
stools, has led to dissatisfaction in 
both quarters. Mrs. Hahn writes: 
“The future of North Africa, its 
leaders feel—and its geographical 
position affirms—lies with the West. 
And the West, for all practical pur- 
poses, means the United States. We 
disappointed them during the strug- 
gle for independence by not support- 
ing them. Nonetheless, most leaders 
still look to us as a great nation 
which has not (at least not de- 
liberately) harmed them, and which, 
if not out of altruism, then out of 
enlightened self-interest, will come 
to their aid. . . . They can give us 
the chance to take our foreign policy 
beyond the limits of simply contain- 
ing communism, and into the realm 
of actually developing democracy.” 


The recent sojourn of Algerian na- 
tionalist leader Ferhat Abbas to 
China gives point to the implications 
of the unresolved Algerian question 
for American foreign policy. 
How were the Tunisians 
Moroccans able to secure self-rule? 
Mrs. Hahn points to the moderate 
but determined leadership of Tunisi- 
an President Habib Bourguiba and 
the strong influence of the Sultan of 
Morocco. The simultaneity of their 
rebellions, the outbreak in Algeria 
and the fighting in Indo-China aided 


their progress toward control of their 


and 


own destinies. 


Independence, obviously. is no 
panacea. Although there are feelings 
of kinship among the three North 
African nations, there are also 
divisive forces that complicate the 
future. Nevertheless, to use those as 
rationalizations for continued French 
control, or a return to it, would be 
to forget too soon the evils of French 
domination: “These enterprises did 
little to help the Tunisians. First, the 
owners of the mines were all French, 
and the profits remained in French 
Besides, these 


simply mined in Tunisia and then 


pockets. ores were 
immediately shipped to France for 
refinement. . . . The economic picture, 
then, added up to one of exploitation 
as far as the Tunisians were con- 
cesmed. . ...” 

Most intellectuals are Francophiles, 
myself included, but must our senti- 
ments blind us to Mrs. Hahn’s aptly 
put observation? “The once grande 
nation and many times arbiter of 
Europe had suddenly been reduced 
to a second-rate power, with no time 
to adjust gracefully to the change. 
Like a vain, fading beauty who finds 
that her charms are quickly fleeting, 
she found it impossible to admit to 
herself that her days of glory were 
ended, and that modes and manners 
which had been suitable for her in 
her prime were now passé. France’s 
policies were thus to be marked by 
a desperate, at times pathetic, attempt 
to hang on to the vestiges of her 
past greatness—which North Africa, 
above all, symbolized.” 
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The Future is Ours, Comrade. 
By Joseph Novak. 
Doubleday. 286 pp. $3.95. 

THE TESTIMONY OF two-week 
tourists notwithstanding, it is not 
easy for any foreigner to make and 
maintain close contacts and friend- 
ship with a citizen of the Soviet 
Union. Many of the supposed 
“friends” are deliberately assigned 
their task; those who are not are 
likely to be fearful and uneasy. In 
either case, they are inclined to tell 
an outsider what they think he wants 
to hear or, in understandable cau- 
tion, to parrot yesterday’s or last 
week’s editorial in Pravda or Iz- 
vestia. 

One of the great merits of this 
book is that the author was able 
to penetrate behind this carefully 
imposed screen of reticence and con- 
trol. He went to the Soviet Union, 
presumably in 1957, as “a minor 
bureaucrat from one of the satellite 
countries, enjoying the confidence 
of a number of highly situated 
USSR officials who were responsible 
for my visit.” He spoke Russian, was 
able to do some traveling and, most 
important, established relatively nor- 
mal contacts with Russians, sharing 
their cramped quarters, their food, 
their lives. He talked at length with 
many of them and thereby acquired 
an insight into their thinking and 
attitudes, 

Throughout, he kept copious notes 
on his conversations and his ex- 
periences. The result is this book— 
one of the best pictures available to 
us of the “new Soviet man” and his 
“world outlook.” It is not a pretty 
picture or an encouraging one. It 
will shake anyone who confidently 
assumes the indefinite continuance 
of the world as we know it, or any- 
one who thinks that one day soon 
the ill-treated, down-trodden and un- 
happy masses struggling under the 
Soviet yoke will rise up and sweep 
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Collective Ways of Being 


Reviewed by William J. Jorden 


Former Chief, Moscow Bureau, 
New York “Times” 


the Kremlin tyranny from its seat 
of power. 

It is not that the author found 
the Russians to be contented or 
satisfied. Many were not. But, as 
he points out with devastating effect 
merely by quoting the words of his 
Soviet acquaintances, most of them 
are pressing ahead toward what they 
consider realizable goals, and those 
inclined to bitterness and opposition 
see no way to move except along the 
mainstream of the life they find 
around them. Close surveillance—not 
only by the omnipresent secret police 
but by neighbors and fellow workers, 
by the Komsomol and the Party, by 
students, teachers and members of 
the collective—amilitates against re- 
volt or even expressions of doubt on 
serious matters. The author feels, 
too, that more than 40 years of 
steady indoctrination in the approved 
line has effectively channeled the 
thinking and the responses of most 
members of Soviet society. 

One of the most intriguing entries 
in this volume is a report on a public 
opinion poll, taken by a group of 
journalists on assignment from the 
propaganda directors of the Party. 
One of the eye-opening conclusions 
was that 98 per cent of the Party 
members queried thought that war 
with capitalism was inevitable. So 
did 94 per cent of the students, 52 
per cent of the intellectuals and 66 
per cent of the laborers. Strangely, 
only 4 per cent of the peasants 
agreed. We may properly wonder 
about the objective of Moscow’s 
elaborate and continuing peace 
propaganda when so many of their 
own people apparently do not believe 
it. (Incidentally, all groups—again, 
with the exception of the peasants— 
had no doubt the Soviet Union 
would win such a war.) 






This book strikes at a numbeg ° 
of the more prevalent easy assump. 
tions about the Soviet state and its 
citizens. The author warns agains 
the error of transferring outlook o 
standards from one’s own society ti d 
another as different as that of the # 
Soviet Union. He notes, for example, 
that a man who has known no other 
mode of living than sharing crampe 
quarters with others is not likely ti 
feel a hunger for privacy. He may 
indeed, feel there is  somethinj 
positively immoral about havin 
spacious private quarters, abou! 
being a lone wolf. 

As one of the author’s Russian 
friends said: “You must tell your 
self once and for all that Russia is 
another world, another people. Russia 
is not bears and Dostoyevsky, noi] ”) 
even communist conformity. Russia!) “ 
It’s a collective way of being. Don't 
you see, that’s why you see groups 
of people on the street, in the parks 
in the cafes, sitting until rnidniaht 
walking, laughing, eating and drink 
ing together. Don’t you see, that'y* 
why they are so attached to thei 
street? Don’t you see that the stret! 
takes the place of a home, create 
social excitement, and provides th 
moments of intimacy? If you don’ 
understand that, then you don! 
understand anything.” 








There are illuminating sections in | 
this book on the Soviet man in th 
factories, in a hospital, in the Army 
in school. In each case, the web of. 
control that surrounds him is evidenl. , 
—created by the management anj J 

: ‘ ove 
superior authority, by the Party, th ; 
police and even “friends.” If ther " 
is any notable gap in the author 
gallery of comrades, it is the col 
lective farmer, the Soviet peasant 
This is the largest single element i, 
the population and, for those whd 
look for an outpost of rugged in & 
dividualism in the gray uniformit 
of Soviet life, perhaps the most hope 
ful concentration of skepticism 9%). 
the Center and of the desire to 0® 
left alone. 
















Anyone who has assumed that a ; 
contacts are good and that the flo 
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of tourists between East and West 
is a good thing will profit from read- 
ing the chapter “A Trip Abroad.” It 
would be quite a different thing if 
Ivan Ivanovich could simply go 
down to the station or travel bureau 
and buy a ticket for Paris or London 
or New York for himself and his 
family. But that is not the way it 
works, as the author clearly demon- 


numbe 
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> and its 
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itlook or 
ociety to 
it of the 
example, 
no other 
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likely iq strates. 
He may The chapter on “The Chosen 


omethin People” is recommended to those in- 
havied clined to accept Khrushchev’s bland 
, pris assurance that anti-Semitism does not 


exist in the Soviet state. Finally, for 
the Soviet view of the war they feel 
sure is coming, read “War and 
Peace.” 

This book is far from definitive, 
but it does not pretend to be. It is 
the result of one man’s observations, 
but they appear to have been far 
more extensive than those permitted 
most outsiders. This is not a con- 
tribution to art but to information, 
and in that it abounds. It should be 
read by anyone responsible for or 
interested in preventing the title from 
coming true. 
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nd deta when ideology was meant literally 
ee. that’ and sentimentality could be believed 
to. theid He mourns the Spanish Revolu- 
the stred i he can never fight and the songs 
>, create of the *30s which can never belong 
vides th @ him. He hates jazz. The girl comes 
home for the summer from Benning- 
ton wanting only to be loved. And 
very gently, with a beautiful tender- 
ness, Barbara Probst Solomon goes 
ag: J inside them and makes them talk 
ne Aa about themselves, a pair of young 
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The Beat of Life. 
By Barbara Probst Solomon. 
Lippincott. 222 pp. $3.95. 
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The Lost Chord 


Reviewed by Jeremy Larner 
Contributor, “Dissent,” 
“Partisan Review” 


must be aborted, and the exhausted 
love paid for by suicide and sexual 
parody. As the deserted young man 
makes his novice obeisance to the 
Academy—a self-incarceration in the 
perpetual schoolhouse—he utters a 
final line, the finest: “Now if I am 
lucky, I may pass for a boy until I 
am forty.” 

The author alternates her first-per- 
son narrative between boy and girl, 
handling a difficult job with great 
restraint and making her people 
seem real and touching. There is 
hardly a word which doesn’t belong 
or which isn’t put to use to bind the 
book into a whole. This is the well- 
made novel, honest, unpretentious 
and genuinely disturbing. 

And yet it is not a very interesting 
piece of writing. Perhaps Mrs. Solo- 
mon tries a little too self-consciously 
to “speak for the new generation.” 
She ought to know that dullness and 
desperation are not new in American 
literature. Hemingway, among others, 
told us about the “Lost Generation” 
and did it much more memorably. 
He knew that the unique thing about 
his people was not their lostness, but 
how they struggled with it, what ways 
out they sought. In their efforts to 
make contact with the world Hem- 


ingway’s people fight with all their 
resources; Mrs. Solomon’s people, on 
the other hand, just want to be left 
alone—or alone together. The result 
is that whereas Hemingway had to 
explore the meanings of various hu- 
man experiences, Mrs. Solomon is 
occupied with explaining why her 
people have no experience. To do 
this she documents, as in a case his- 
tory, the national, ethnic and intellec- 
tual backgrounds of her hero and 
heroine. 

Don’t think I miss the point. The 
point is that young people are not 
active these days, like it or not; they 
suck inward and kill off the life in 
one another. One might apologize 
that this is the truth of the author’s 
generation, and if the novelist is to 
tell the truth she must suffer what- 
ever inherent drabness prevents this 
truth from making good fiction. Yet 
the average life is no more drab or 
desperate now, in its own way, than 
it ever was. People are still as they 
were, struggling to find meaning in 
life and not quite making it. It is 
the most reckless and extreme plunge 
into the struggle that commands the 
novel, and to follow this plunge com- 
mands from the novelist the most 
relentless strain of his imagination. 
Doing a perfect inside job is not 
enough; the novelist must bridge the 
gap between hero and world with 
fiction and not sociology. And to do 
this he must create a sense of alterna- 
tives. The impasse of symbiotic love 
is as unsatisfying to read about as 
it is to live. 

The Beat of Life is finally not so 
much an insight into “beat” as a 
symptom of beat, and if the book is 
depressing it is not only because the 
characters can’t come alive to them- 
selves, but also because the author 
herself—who is young and talented 
and who might be daring—retreats 
behind shallow and simplistic limita- 
tions which engender explanation 
rather than exploration. Better to 
risk endless imperfections in writing 
or in life than to write so purely as 
Mrs. Solomon or to live so purely as 
her characters. 
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Evolution of Jewish Thought. 
By Jacob B. Agus. 
Abelard-Schuman. 443 pp. $7.50. 


To Most NON-JEws, Judaism ap- 
pears to be a single religion to which 
all Jews everywhere and at all times 
have adhered. All Jews are alike, 
just as in the dark all cows are black, 
and Judaism is the dark night in 
which all differences are totally wiped 
out. 

But the dark night is nothing more 
than ignorance, and this ignorance 
caa be quickly and effectively brought 
to an end by reading Rabbi Agus’ 
new book, The Evolution of Jewish 
Thought: From Biblical Times to the 
Opening of the Modern Era. In the 
daylight of this book, Judaism ap- 
pears in multiple forms, shapes, sizes 
and colors. There is not one Juda- 
ism, there are many Judaisms: an 
open and continuously flowing river 
of thought, feeling and action. It is 
not a single reservoir that confines, 
holds back, obstructs the free flow; 
it is, as the rabbis themselves speak 
of it, maayem chaim, a stream of 
“living waters.” 

With deep learning, profound in- 
sight and great skill Rabbi Agus 
charts the development of Jewish 
thought step by step, taking the 
reader from the pages of the Bible, 
through the Pharisees, Philo, the 
Karaites. Saadia Gaon, Maimonides, 
Gersonides, Kabbalah, Ibn Gabriol, 
Abarbanel, Spinoza, Hasidism and 
Moses Mendelssohn and the modern 
era of Jewish emancipation—some 
30 centuries of Jewish spiritual and 
Only a 
scholar and thinker who has mastered 
this subject, in its detail and _ its 


intellectual development. 


sweep, could have produced this very 
helpful and thought-provoking book. 
It is a work not only for those who 
know little or nothing of the subject: 
it is a work that will be read and 
appreciated also by those who have 
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A Daily Revelation 


Reviewed by 

Milton R. Konvitz 
Professor of Law, Cornell University; 
Author, “On the Nature of Value” 


themselves traversed the path fol- 
lowed by the author and who look 
for original understanding, new per- 
ceptions, personal yet responsible in- 
terpretations. 

One of the most interesting and 
original chapters is the one on the 
Karaites, a schismatic sect that arose 
about the middle of the 8th century 
and that began to decline four cen- 
turies later; remnants of the move- 
ment are still extant. With substan- 
tial reason, Rabbi Agus describes 
Karaitism as a “Jewish Protestant 
movement.” The founder of the sect, 

“on, attacked the rabbinical and 
Talmudic interpretations of the Bible 






and insisted on the right of ever 
Jew to go back to the original tex 
of the Bible and to interpret it « 
cording to his own understandiny 
and conceptions. 

In time the Karaites, unable 
bear the burden of a perpetual r. 
discovery of Judaism, a daily rey. 
elation at the foot of Sinai, developelf 
their own commentaries and officid 
interpretations, which in some r 
spects were at least as vigorous a 
those of the rabbis—just as somé 
Protestants could not stand the bu 
den of a perpetual reformation: Som 
would not see beyond Luther an/ 
some would not see beyond Calvin 
or Knox. 

One of the important consequence 
that flow from reading this book i 
the feeling that Judaism is far fron 
being the fossil of which Arnolf 
Toynbee once wrote; for inherent i 
Judaism are the means of its ow 
evolution and survival as a _ living 
force. 





This Permanent Minority 


American Labor. 
By Henry Pelling. 
Chicago. 238 pp. $5.00. 


THIS wWoRK, brief as it is, is the 
best single volume history of the 
American labor movement available. 
Pelling’s 
seen in his economical use of words, 


superior performance is 
his straightforward prose style, his 
feeling for the unfolding of history 
and his organization of material into 
meaningful segments. A Fellow of 
Queens College, Oxford, Pelling is 
a historian by trade and has spent 
considerable time in the United 
States. It may be that American 
labor history needs the detachment 
of the foreign scholar to make it 
something more than an unordered 
array of events. 

The categories under which Pell- 
ing has organized his chapters syn- 
thesize the main benchmarks in the 
development of the American labor 





Reviewed by Jack Barbas 
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movement: (1) the reform epoch ¢ 
the pre-Civil War period; (2) th 
rise and decline of reform. in t 
Knights of Labor and the order 
confrontation of the “captains of it 
dustry”; (3) 
Gomperism; (4) the “trustification 
of American industry, and the ch 


the ascendancy | 


lenge of revolutionary unionism U 
to World War I; (5) the post-Worl 
War I rise in the economy and th 
decline of the labor movement; (6 
the New Deal upsurge and the pus 
of John L. Lewis; (7) mature w 
ionism from Taft-Hartley to Hofa 

The narrative portion of the boo 
is concluded with a summary chapte 
called “The Permanent Minority,” # 
which Pelling traces the main 
rents in the development of the Ame 
Pelling 4 
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these currents as: the heterogeneity 
of ethnic, racial and geographical 
characteristics; the relatively high 
wage position of the American 
worker resulting from the scarcity of 
labor; the agricultural backdrop and 
its effect on the American style of 
life: and the lack of class conscious- 
ness on the part of the American 
labor movement. 

There are some shortcomings. 
From my viewpoint, the most im- 
portant is the failure to give adequate 
recognition to the main lines of de- 
velopment in collective bargaining. 
For most purposes Pelling’s is an 
economic and social history of Amer- 
ican labor with major, if not almost 
exclusive, emphasis on the national 
associations of unions, beginning 
with the National Labor Union, the 
Knights of Labor, the AFL, the CIO 
and finally the AFL-CIO. In the 
main then, one might say that this is 
a kind of history of the labor move- 
ment from the perspective of federa- 
tion. There is not, | think, even 
within the necessary limitations of a 
brief volume, proper recognition of 
the collective bargaining history 
which, after all, made the political 
and social history meaningful in the 
first place. 

Also, of the total of nine narrative 
chapters, two (about one-fifth of the 
book) are devoted to the labor move- 
ment after 1933. There could have 
been a better balance between pre- 
New Deal and post-New Deal. Not 
that I discount the importance of 
pre-New Deal; but it seems to me 
that the job of historical analysis 
that needs to be done, particularly 
by someone as skilled in the his- 
torian’s craft as Pelling, is to give a 
sense of history of the last 30 years. 

There is a limit to what can be 
done in 238 pages, and Pelling has 
done more in his 238 pages than has 
been achieved by comparable works 
double or triple in size. Here is, I 
think, the guide for the intelligent 
citizen—and I mean to include here 
the intelliegnt union member—to an 
understanding of the American labor 
movement. 


October 24, 1960 











WILLIAM L. SHIRER calls this book: 


“One of the most fantastic and 
exciting stories | have ever read.” 


MINISTER OF DEATH 


The Adolf Eichmann Story 
by QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


and Ephraim Katz and Zwy Aldouby 


“Tt is a thriller ... Unlike at least one other book I have 
read on Eichmann and his capture ... this is a solid 
volume. It not only tells the cops-and-robber story in great 
detail and with skill; it gives the first extensive account 
I have seen of Eichmann’s life and of his rise in the 
madhouse world of the Nazis.’—WILLIAM L. SHIRER, 

N. Y. Times Book Review. 
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EDWARD R. MURROW calls this book: 


‘The best of those done 
by the ‘writing generals.’” 


THE MEMOIRS of 
GENERAL LORD ISMAY 


With a Prefatory Note by SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 


“A vivid account of the war from within the heart and 
brain of the British High Command .. . Lord Ismay’s 
book adds importantly to the history of the war—but more, 
it gives a fascinating, colorful human record of the life 
of a gallant British soldier.” 

—GOVERNOR AVERELL HARRIMAN. 
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Strategy and Survival 


Deterrent or Defense. 
By B. H. Liddell Hart. 
Praeger. 257 pp. $4.95. 


THE TRAINED WARRIOR is expected 
to excel in field strategy, but at the 
higher level of grand strategy which 
looks toward the peace that is to 
follow war (or, more hopefully, to- 
ward averting war altogether) a na- 
tion’s hope, and the world’s, rests 
rather in superior statesmanship. The 
soldier, to be sure, must have a grasp 
of grand strategy because he is the 
servant of government, and likewise 
the statesman must understand many 
aspects of war if he is to order it 
intelligently or to fend it off. 

Upon that theme Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hart, one of the most re- 
spected military analysts and proph- 
ets, presents his newest study of the 
West’s effort to maintain the peace. 
He surveys the physical resources 
of the nations and—in some re- 
spects more important—the charac- 
ters, hopes and suspicions of the 
peoples, for in them rather than in 
weapons are the seeds of conflict. 

How little the fundamentals of 
military policy change with the cen- 
turies is sharply indicated in Hart’s 
epilogue, in which there is a listing 
of elementary principles for guid- 
ance. Study war and learn from its 
history. Keep strong. Keep cool. Keep 
patient. Never corner an opponent 
and thus rouse him to desperation. 
See things through his eyes. Avoid 












“THE STRONG EFFECT of Roosevelt's 
personality, his utterly pragmatic man- 
ner of nment, his dislike of all 
theory, his cheerful and unconquerable 
optimism, his shallowness of mind and 
most of all the fact that his entire mental 
equipment and his Weltanschauung 
stemmed from the period of the first world 
war and thus fromthe pre-totalitarian age 
—all these qualities made it difficult for 
him to understand the Soviet problem: in 
fact they not only 
made it difficult 
but impossible.” 
—George Kennan 
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self-righteousness. The point of the 
citation is that all these ideas were 
enumerated 2,400 years ago by Sun 
Tzu in the first known study of war’s 
problems. They are still valid, and 
usually still forgotten. 

Hart offers some useful adaptations 
and extensions of these views, con- 
sistently counseling patience, which 
is not a Western characteristic, and 
warning against the Western passion 
for counting on the finality of a 
signed-and-sealed agreement—which 
“is often most precarious because 
its fixity makes it less adjustable to 
changing conditions.” 

National security aims at a deter- 
rence of war. It also must aim at an 
adequate defense, should war come 
anyway. With better understanding 
than a great many policy makers and 
with a wealth of-evidence to support 
his views, Hart insists that for these 
two purposes no single weapon is 
sufficient. Specifically he points out 
that simply because the H-bomb 
exists it is patently necessary to 
possess it in adequate quantity to 
let it serve as a deterrent of enemy 
H-bomb aggression. Of this there is 
no doubt. But just as clearly he 
points out that it is no deterrent of 
enemy through other 
means—and it may indeed (as U.S. 
Army and numerous civilian thinkers 
have long insisted) actually stimulate 
a persistent enemy to “small-bite” 
aggression with non-atomic weapons 
and tactics. 

He strongly questions, too, the 
wisdom of reliance upon the new, 
so-called “tactical” or low-yield 
atomic weapons which American 
technology has developed. These are 
designed for battlefield use only, 
where their purposely limited range 
of effectiveness would confine their 
destructive power to local military 


aggression 





objectives. They were designed as an 


“equalizer” against Communisin’s 
vast manpower and they so served 
for a period. But with Russia pre- 
sumably making progress toward like 
development, and with no certainty 
that tactical atomic weapons are 
markedly better for defense than for 
offense, Hart doubts their continued 
merit as weapons of deterrence. And, 
like many others, he questions 
whether, once “small” atomic weap- 
ons are used at all, their hideous big 
brothers will not inexorably follow 
and thus bring the total destruction 


which the “small” weapons were 
thought to avert. 
The book is rich in advanced 


thinking on military matters, pre- 
senting many new ideas, and also 
defending sound old ideas which are 
threatened by the “modern warfare” 
prophets’ excesses. In the latter area, 
Hart notes sardonically that the 
“obsolescence” of the tank has been 
proclaimed many times in the past; 
he lists five historic “death-knells” 
by distinguished British leaders—and 
five resuscitations. He lists the 
qualities of future tanks which should 
make that vehicle as potent in new 
warfare as in old—lightness, speed, 
mobility, altered gun mount, etc. His 
aim is for “a mechanized David in- 
stead of a Goliath.” 

Mobility is the aim of U.S. Army 
planners as well, in tanks and in 
every other item. They will find in 
Hart’s book warm support for their 
efforts, and also for other far-reach- 
ing reforms—for 
night-fighting and many other appli- 
cations of electronic capabilities. He 
presents impressive suggestions for 
greatly strengthening NATO. But the 
greatest contribution by this dis- 
tinguished British analyst now, as in 
earlier books, is toward basic think- 
ing on military policy, and particu- 
larly toward that of the statesman 
as well as that of the warrior. A 
great quality of the writer is his 
ability to present vigorous military 
ideas in terms which fascinate the 
thoughtful layman as much as the 
professional. 
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SHIPLEY 


Becket. By Jean Anouilh. Translated by 
Lucienne Hill. Directed by Peter Glenville. 
Presented by David Merrick. At the St. 
James Theatre. 


HE PERFORMANCE of Becket im- 
abe me, surprisingly, as an 
evening of youth. It was refreshing 
to find so much of the spirit of 
youth playing over the 800-year-old 
story of Henry II and Thomas a 
Becket. In Murder in the Cathedral 
T. S. Eliot converted the killing of 
the Archbishop into a morality for 
our time; Anouilh and the company 
fill it with adolescent fire—without 
destroying the symbol in the flame. 

The adolescent sees all things as 
black or white; the mature man 
recognizes many shades of gray. 
Hence youth may be hell-bent for 
a good time, or heaven-turned to 
save the erring world. An adolescent 
may be a beatnik or a revolutionary 
and sometimes both. 

As the play opens, we see Becket 
frolicking with the King, His Majes- 
ty’s guide and boon companion in 
revelry. We see that while the 
Norman King has more power, his 
Saxon playfellow has better taste. In 
amoment of discernment Henry says 
to Becket: “Your morality is esthe- 
tics.” Becket, who has given himself 
wholeheartedly to worldly pleasures, 
shrinks away when the King would 
appoint him Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; he knows he would then give 
himself wholeheartedly to God. The 
King, thinking he is putting the 
highest church post into the hands 
of a friend, insists on appointing 


| Becket. The King was wrong. In 
i Becket, the adolescent fling is sup- 


Planted by the adolescent fervor. 


October 24, 1960 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘Becket’ as Drama 


Of Growing Youth 


Hatred surges in the King when 
he discovers his mistake. But the 
strange attraction between him and 
Becket still exerts its power. It is in 
an anguished scene when the two 
meet—still loving one another, but 


aiming at opposite goals—when 

Becket refuses to run from _ the 

King’s assassins or to close the 
to} 


church doors, that Becket achieves 
maturity. So Socrates was mature, 
refusing Spartan sanctuary, to take 
the Athenian hemlock. 

Throughout King Henry is an 
overgrown (morally a never-grown) 
adolescent. He never understands his 
wife, nor has a moment’s kindness for 
her or for the moronic brats—so he 
deems them—which she has given 
him. He has a moment’s wonder why 
all Saxons are called dogs, but he 
continues to treat them worse than 
his hawks and hounds. Even while 
doing penance for the death of 
Becket he is playing a game; Eng- 
land, he says, “is well worth the 
masquerade.” Under the lash, he 
notes that the Norman bishops barely 
touch him, whereas the Saxons lay 
on with all their might. 

This treatment of the olden figures 
as growing boys brings them some- 
how nearer to the reality of our times 
than presenting them as stately per- 
sonages out of history’s book; for 
indeed the problem of our own age 
is that of growing mature. And, in 
the writing and the production, the 
problems of growth and of integrity 
come through. 

The production itself combines a 
youthful playfulness with riper over- 
tones. When the nobles come in on 
horseback, the actors’ hidden feet 


suggesting the jog of the dummy 
horses they ride, there is a quick 
smile; but when Henry and Becket, 
thus mounted, face one another, the 
horses are forgotten in the drama’s 
flash. Similarly, the amusing carica- 
ture of the Pope and the Cardinal 
in Rome, suspicious of one another 
as they calculate what to do with 
the exiled Archbishop, dissolves into 
the moving scene of Becket on his 
knees before his God. 

The tension lapses somewhat in 
the second half of the play, because 
Henry and Becket have taken dif- 
ferent paths, and the sparks come 
mainly from their being together. 
Picture a bond between, say, Billy 
Graham and Fidel Castro; put them 
together in a locked room, and what 
would come out of it? Such juxta- 
position gives its power to the play, 
a power which necessarily fades when 
the two protagonists are apart. 

After the King and the Archbishop 
begin to move on separate paths, 
however, the problem of England’s 
growth takes firmer shape. Henry 
opposes the power of the clergy, but 
is beaten back and forced to under- 
go the forms of penitence—even 
though hypocritically. The murdered 
Archbishop, true to his “esthetic” 
sense of values, has finally con- 
quered. 

Integrity and the church in this 
age were one. But dimly, through the 
eyes of the defeated Henry II, we 
can see in the distance the successful 
Henry VIII. Becket shows us one 
battle in the long and arduous war 
for the separation of church and 
state. 

Laurence Olivier has sufficient self- 
confidence to allow Anthony Quinn 
the role of Henry, who is alone on- 
stage at the beginning and end of 
the play. Olivier’s performance justi- 
fies his confidence; it wells with 
youth. It is assured, smilingly happy- 
go-haywire adolescent at the be- 
ginning, and at the end suggesting 
that some humans are capable of 
growing mature. Becket is a deft 
drama, lightly lighting a ripening 
soul. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





HEMISPHERE CRISIS 

There are two items in José Figueres’ article, 
“The US. Unity” (NL, 
October 10), which appear to have been written 


’ 


and Hemisphere 
out of the desperation which exists in this 
critical area, First, Figueres suggests that the 
Federal 


lending policies. The flaw here is that the cap- 


Reserve Bank develop two different 


ital lent would ultimately return to the domestic 
economy and thus hamper any tight money 
policy which the Reserve might be attempting. 
Secondly, his proposal that the U.S. Govern- 
ment encourage the abandonment of primitive 
industries and artificial agriculture would cer- 
tainly be difficult to achieve, and is at best a 
long-range project. 

Our present need is to meet a crisis situation, 
to meet the onslaught of political Communism. 
We are hampered by traditions and a conse- 
quent lack of imagination. Our policy makers 
fall back on 19th- and early 20th-century de- 
velopment schemes which are no longer ap- 
plicable. What is necessary in Latin America 
is capital formation. For too long entrepreneurs 
have been able to extract in South America 
and build elsewhere. 

I would suggest a policy, not of enforced re- 
investment, but one more in keeping with our 
system of incentives. I would use American aid 
and loans to help subsidize investors in Latin 
America, insuring them a partial return over 
and above their normal return. 

As a footnote, I would strongly urge that 
more information be given to the American 
people of the atrocities committed by the huge 
monopolies of South America. One need only 
glance at Marx and then at South America to 
see some drastic parallels. 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Murray A. TucKER 


TRUTH AND THE PRESS 


Melvin J. Lasky (“The Truth, the Lie and 
NL, October 3) 


urgency of the 


the Press,” writes with con- 


siderable necessity for an 
Proclamation which would 


the right of inter- 


“Emancipation 
guarantee [the reporter] 
pretative comment in the due process of fact 
gathering.” He cites the press coverage of Joe 
McCarthy as proof that the press cannot tell 
the public the truth because it is chained to 
the superficial truths that objective journalism 
sees. 

Where has Lasky been these past 10 years? 
Over the past decade the press has been exam- 
ining itself, asking itself the same questions 
Lasky poses. Moreover, responsible newspapers 
have taken measures to guarantee that as far 
as possible, within the obvious limitations of 
newspaper production, a demagogue will not 
again find the press so easy to manipulate. 


From the outset of McCarthy’s maneuverings, 
1950, 
Science 


the press began to question itself. In 
Richard L. Strout of the 
Monitor questioned “the business of ‘straight 
In that year, Davis 
told a University of Minnesota audience that 


“ee 


Christian 


” 


reporting.’ same Elmer 


, 


objective’ reporting” made the newspaper a 
“mere mouthpiece for pretentious phonies.” His 
article, “News and the Whole Truth,” later re- 
printed in his book But We Were Born Free, 
predates Lasky’s case against the press by sey- 
eral years. The Nieman Reports also printed 
article after article by newsmen worried about 
the limitations of the press. 

The itself with 


the matter in 1952. True, there was no general 


Associated Press concerned 


agreement on this issue until 1955, when “writ- 
ing in depth” received “complete enthusiasm 
and accord,” but many editors early in Me- 
Carthy’s career took measures to cope with 
the Senator’s lies. 

This is no defense of the press’ failings. 
Admittedly, the press in the past, and too often 
even now, has concerned itself with the discern- 
ible, measurable truth: the police blotter, the 
statement on the floor of the Senate, etc. The 
extra dimension of the truth that Lasky and all 
good newspapermen seek is harder to get at 
and is obviously a dangerous commodity in the 
hands of an incompetent or biased newspaper- 
man. But conscientious newspapermen and 
their editors have been working at the problem 
for years, and a reading of any responsible 
newspaper will disclose that to a great degree 
there has been some success: interpretative re- 
porting alongside the news story, — back- 
grounders, columnists, profiles, etc. 

MELVIN MENCHER 
Assistant Professor of Journalism, 


University of Kansas 


Lawrence, Kansas 


The thesis propounded by Melvin J. Lasky, 
if effected, would be the harbinger of thought 
control by a not always well-directed press. To 
suggest that newspaper owners and advertisers 
serve as the arbiters of truth, good and learn- 
ing manifests a distressing lack of faith in the 
American body politic. No group should be 
permitted to impose predigested “truths” upon 
the people, and certainly to invest this formi- 
dable power in an outlet of mass communica- 
tions would be dangerous indeed. 
the ability of the 
journalistic 


American 
from 


Surprisingly, 


people to discern wheat 
chaff has managed to sustain our democracy 
for many years, and the first sign of its dis- 
integration would be the acceptance of am 
editor's mandates as “the truth.” Similarly, the 
first sign of a newspaper’s arrogance would be 
the presumption that its truths are universal. 


New York City Exiiot Ira MILLER 
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Lé ader 


Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 





RECHT 


Sidney Hook’s interesting reminscences of 
isencounters with Berthold Brecht, (“A Recol- 
ction of Berthold Brecht,” NL, October 10), 
yminating in Brecht’s statement that the in- 
ocent deserve to die, are consistent with 
recht’s views as revealed in his writings. 
they are a proper and much-needed corrective 
) the superficial evaluation of Brecht as a 
humanist. 

\nother—and a more detailed 





corrective, 
sed not only on personal experience but on 
: examination of Brecht’s career and dramas 
swell, may be found in Ruth Fischer’s Stalin 
pages 615-625 (Har- 
1948). 


anti-humanitarian, ter- 


nd German Communism, 
ad University Press, Nowhere are 
recht’s anti-humanist, 
wist views better revealed than in this caustic 
nalysis. 

Brecht, Miss Fischer relates, reacting against 
isown sense of futility, and attracted by the 
iscipline, the hierarchical order and the to- 
German 
ommunist party, joined it in 1930, after its 


litarian and terrorist features of the 


mination by Stalin had been established. In 
is pre-Stalinist period he “expressed his 
ihilism in various and bizarre forms. For him, 
ere are no forms of society, past or present 
r future, no values, no goods; his message is: 
here is nothing.” During his Stalinist period 
e emphasized “the sacrifice of the individual 
ithe collective, the substitutability of any in- 
vidual for another, the non-validity of in- 
vidual morality with respect to the collective, 
he necessity and the inflexibility of the hier- 
tthical order, the inevitability and the strange 
kauty of terror.” In one play a soldier disap- 
vars from his group, is replaced immediately, 
m the collective remains unchanged. The 
wral: “It doesn’t matter at all on whom the 
in shone.” 

In his play, Die Massnahme, Brecht demon- 
tiles an astonishing prescience and_sensi- 
ily to Stalinist trends. Written in 1931, it 
pprovingly anticipates the Moscow Trials and 
h worst features of Stalinist terrorism. The 
ly emphasizes such themes as: submission 
) hierarchical discipline, the introduction of 
tor into the Communist party, the Party’s 
red to hide its purposes from the masses, its 
adiness to manipulate the masses, its willing- 
Ks to form alliances with any social elements, 


use of confessions and purges. And in the 





ention of a chorus that symbolizes the in- 
ention of the GPU in Party life, Brecht 
ifests unusual creative talent. These plays 
€ not mere artistic representations of ideas 
) actions, but were the embodiment of 
cht’s own terrorist and anti-humanitarian 
q 


kl yn ARTHUR YOUNGER 


bber 24, 1960 
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